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PERSONAL STRUCTURE ANALYSIS: A STATISTICAL 
METHOD FOR INVESTIGATING THE 
SINGLE PERSONALITY * 


BY ALFRED L. BALDWIN 


Fels Research Institute, Antioch College 


ot infrequently the case material which psychologists and 
psychiatrists must analyze and evaluate comes to them in the 
shape of behavior protocols, autobiographies, and diaries. Under 
the scrutiny of a skilled clinician such material is torn apart and 
organized into judgments of undoubted validity. But the validity 
of such conclusions depends all together upon the man who makes 
them. His is the artist’s approach. His sympathetic understanding 
of the subject, his experience with previous cases, his seemingly 
intuitional selection of certain points and neglect of others result in 
a diagnosis, frequently brilliantly accurate, but decidedly subjective. 

There is needed, as a supplement to his more or less brilliant 
insight, a technique of evaluation and analysis which will have 
the virtue of objectivity and will also reveal aspects of the material 
that may have eluded his scrutiny. 

The importance of an objective interpretative technique to supple- 
ment and complement the subjective interpretation has often been 
discussed by proponents of the Rorschach test." Because the various 
indices and determinants have been formalized, the interpretation 
of the Rorschach record is no longer the esoteric, mysterious process 
it once was. The record still contains much information, however, 
which cannot be discovered by calculating indices. 

In the same way the thematic apperception test has been standard- 
ized to some extent. A technique for scoring is presented by San- 
ford which enables even a beginner to make certain interpretations 
of the test. Many aspects of the test, however, have not been stand- 
ardized or formalized. The interpretation of these aspects depends 
on the skill of the examiner. 

* The research on which this paper is based was carried on at Harvard University. The 
writer is indebted particularly to Professor G. W. Allport for his advice and his kindness 
in making the letters available. The writer is also indebted to various graduate students 
and members of the staff of Harvard University for their advice and cooperation in carrying 
out the research. 


1 Hertz, M. R. On the standardization of the Rorschach method. Rorschach Res. 
Exch., 1939, 3, 120-133. 
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The interpretation of the more usual type of behavior protocol, 
such as that obtained from the play interview, from psychological 
experiments, from nursery-school records and from diaries, is much 
less formalized than either of the projective techniques previously 
discussed. Interpretation of behavior protocols depends almost com- 
pletely on the skill of the analyst. The following study presents 
personal structure analysis, a technique which attempts to make an 
objective analysis of such data. 

In order to make such a procedure intelligible we must first 
review briefly the life history of an unhappy old lady, and then 
describe the data concerning her which offer themselves to such a 
study. The final sections will deal with the procedures and conclu- 
sions of personal structure analysis. 


TuHeE Case 


Jenny Gove Masterson was born in Ireland, the first child in the family, but was 
taken to Canada when she was very young. When Jenny was eighteen her father 
died. His death forced her to leave school to help support the rest of the family. 
She worked for nine years until all of her siblings were able to take their places 
in the world before she resigned her job to get married. Because her husband had 
been previously married and divorced, Jenny's family strongly disapproved of her 
marriage to him. She married him in spite of their disapproval and after a quarrel 
which separated her from her family for several years. 

Her married life was boring to Jenny because she was not accustomed to be a 
passive housewife instead of an active breadwinner. Perhaps the care of her son 
would have reconciled her, but a month before he was born, her husband died. 
Jenny became a telegrapher in Ohio, living in the same building in which the 
office was located so that she could keep Ross, her son, with her constantly. When 
he was old enough to go to school, Jenny obtained employment as a librarian and 
later as a housemother in a girls’ school so that she could be near Ross. 

Their relation was a close and happy one. She taught him to enjoy luxury by 
providing him with an expensive private-school education and ample spending 
money. Furthermore, she taught him that he owed her no gratitude for her 
sacrifices because she was responsible for bringing him into this sad and miserable 
world. 

When Ross was old enough to go to college, she sent him to Princeton, but she 
herself remained in Chicago as a librarian. She lived on an absolute minimum in 
order to provide him with suitable clothes and sufficient funds for luxuries. His 
college career, although interrupted by the war, was completed satisfactorily. Fol- 
lowing college, he was rather poorly adjusted. He joined the marines for a year 
because he was unable to find steady employment. Jenny moved to New York 
to be near him when he returned to civilian life, but their relation was no longer 
smooth and unperturbed. Jenny was very jealous of Ross’s girl friends. She had 
conceived an intense hatred for the wife of one of Ross’s professors, who she 
thought was immorally interested in Ross. During the period when she and Ross 
were both in New York they quarreled continually about the girls in whom Ross 
was interested. When Ross was married, he hid it from his mother for a time, but 
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she eventually discovered the fact by a little smart detective work. This discovery 
led to a serious quarrel, ending with Jenny’s threat to have Ross arrested if she 
ever saw him again. 

Since she seemed to need some contact with Ross’s friends, she wrote to the boy 
who had been Ross’s roommate in college. His name was Glenn and his wife’s 
name was Isabel. They aré the recipients of a long series of letters whose analysis 
is presented in this paper. Glenn and Isabel's correspondence with Jenny was very 
desultory at first, but began in earnest with a series of four letters from Jenny 
explaining her recent history, her desires for the future, and her fear that she would 
die at any moment. She requested Glenn and Isabel to act as her executors, to 
dispose of her body, and to receive her property if she should die. 

The story is much more detailed from this time on because the letters recounting 
it month by month are available. Briefly, Jenny showed many symptoms of 
maladjustment. She couldn't stay in one town for long; she moved from Chicago 
to New York, to Montreal, back to New York. She could not keep a job for Jong; 
she worked in a department store, in art shops, in a children’s home, and in a 
hospital. Finally she communicated with Ross, partly through necessity, partly 
through desire. Ross and she were very friendly, had neighboring apartments, 
and bought a car in partnership. 

Their troubles had not ceased, however, but only recessed. Ross and his wife 
were divorced, but Jenny bitterly resented Ross’s interest in other women. She 
found numerous defects in the character of each likely candidate for Ross’s affec- 
tion. A number of girls entered the scene, each to be succeeded by the next in line. 
Vivien, the last and most prominent, was not disliked at first but her interest in 
Ross made her thoroughly hated. Vivien and Ross became very friendly. He estab- 
lished her in an apartment and went on a vacation to the beach with her. During 
that vacation Ross contracted a mastoid infection which resulted in his death. 

Following Ross’s death Jenny tried several types of jobs, attempted to live in 
Montreal with her sister, but at last entered an old ladies’ home in New York 
where she was to spend the rest of her life. Immediately following Ross’s death 
she and Vivien had almost gone to court in a quarrel about Ross's belongings, but 
Jenny apparently won without an actual trial. She carried Ross’s ashes with her 
in a box, never letting them leave her possession, until at last, in constant fear of 
death, she took them to the beach to scatter them dramatically into the ocean. 

In the old ladies’ home, Jenny was at first happy and contented, but not for 
long. Distrust and suspicion led her to reject the other inmates and to rebel 
against the authority of the home. She ran away once, but was unable to enter 
Canada and had to go back to the home again. She lived there five years before 
she died, suddenly and dramatically, as she was entering the dining-room 


The material analyzed in this study is a series of letters written 
by Jenny. They include a portion of the letters which Jenny wrote 
to Glenn and Isabel. All of them were written in an eleven-year 
period beginning when Jenny was aged 59 and ending with her 
death. The complete set of letters is available, but for the purposes 
of this study approximately two-thirds of them were eliminated. 
The selection was intended to include letters typical of all of Jenny’s 
moods. The material eliminated was the personal information 
which would identify the characters, and most of the incidental 
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chatter common in letters. This included thanks for gifts, answers 
to questions asked by correspondents, and similar material. The 
remaining material in the letters included narratives of past and 
present experiences, comments on Jenny’s attitude toward these 
experiences, and remarks about the people she met. A fair sample 
of this material was included in the selection. The selected set of 
letters was designed to give the same impression of Jenny as the 
original. 

In order to make a more sensitive analysis of Jenny’s personality 
the letters were divided into five groups, each representing a period 
of Jenny’s life. For illustrative purposes the first of these periods 
will be analyzed in the present paper. 

This group of letters covers the period following their commence- 
ment and continues until Jenny first became reconciled with Ross 
and moved into an apartment neighboring his. During that time 
Jenny tried to get work in New York. Failing that, she moved to 
Montreal to live with her family. Feeling, however, that they still 
resented her unorthodox marriage, she was ill at ease with them. 
She moved back to New York and obtained work in a children’s 
home. She found conditions there undescribably bad. Children 
were beaten and allowed no freedom or self-expression. She rebelled 
against the treatment, resigned in protest, and perhaps effected an 
improvement by calling the attention of the director to the condi- 
tions in her (Jenny’s) department. The director tried to get Jenny 
to stay to help reorganize the place, but Jenny refused because she 
distrusted the motives of the authorities. Following this experi- 
ence she worked in a hospital. It was hard work, but Jenny 
apparently adjusted successfully. When the head housekeeper went 
on a vacation, Jenny was made temporary manager, but, when the 
vacationing lady was fired and a new director appointed, Jenny 
and ten other members of the staff left in protest. It was follow- 
ing this position that Jenny was not able to find further employ- 
ment and called on Ross to help her. 


THe MeETHop oF PEersonaL STRUCTURE ANALYSIS 


If the psychologist were presented with the group of letters 
describing the events of the first period and were asked to analyze 
them, he would doubtless arrive at some of the following conclu- 
sions. He might believe that Jenny was a domineering, independent 
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individual with a hasty temper. He might conclude that Jenny was 
very kind-hearted toward people who were dependent on her. 
He might suggest that her desire to take the kindly dominant 
parental role in her relations with Ross was an explanation for their 
friction. These opinions, typical of those offered by readers of the 
letters, are less important for this study than is the method by 
which the conclusions were reached and the evidence on which 
they are based. 

If the hypothetical psychologist in the preceding paragraph were 
asked to produce evidence from the data to support his interpreta- 
tion, he might employ four types of evidence. He might cite the 
frequency with which Jenny had shown dominance as evidence for 
that characteristic in her personality. He might cite as evidence 
for some of the more superficial relations in her personality the fact 
that Jenny had insight into them (e.g., she might have said that she 
didn’t like some other person because he tried to boss her). The 
psychologist might aiso employ the evidence, found frequently in 
psychoanalytic writings, that Jenny mentioned one characteristic in 
immediate contiguity with another, thus revealing their relationship 
in her personality (e¢.g., immediately following the mention of some 
child in the home who was dependent on her, Jenny might recall 
Ross’s childhood). The psychologist might further substantiate his 
interpretation by reference to his experience with other cases in 
which he has found that women who show Jenny’s pattern of 
jealous rejection usually want to maintain their parental dominance 
over the son. 

The preceding examples are sufficient to illustrate the kind of 
evidence with which we must deal. It is clear that the first three 
types of evidence—frequency, insight, and contiguity—may be 
examined in the data. The fourth, comparison with similar cases, 
must depend on the establishment of correlations between the vari- 
ables in the general population. The present paper will ignore the 
fourth type of evidence as being outside its realm of interest. Such 
evidence could not be obtained from an investigation of a single case. 

In the present study the presence of self-insight in the letters will 
not be differentiated from the measurement of contiguity. If, for 
example, Jenny says that she feels sorry for a child in the children’s 
home because he reminded her of Ross, it is clear that the two items, 
sympathy with a child and memory of Ross’s childhood, appear in 
close contiguity. In the present study they would be treated as if 
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Jenny’s expression of sympathy for the child and recall of Ross’s 
childhood were closely contiguous without any evidence that Jenny 
had insight into the relation between those items. This type of 
evidence will be called “contiguity” in the present study. 

The first type of evidence, namely, the frequency with which an 
item appears in the data, forms the basis for much of the interpre- 
tation of records in projective techniques. In the Sanford method 
of scoring the thematic apperception test, it is the frequency with 
which a certain need is expressed which indicates its importance in 
the personality. In the Rorschach test the relations between the 
frequencies of appearance of the various variables form the basis 
for important interpretations.” The measurement of contiguity is 
not so common in the formal interpretation of projective techniques, 
but it is often employed in the more subjective portions of the 
interpretation. 

Therefore the present paper will make two assumptions under- 
lying personal structure analysis. The first is that the frequency 
of an item in the case material is a measure of its importance in 
the personality. The second is that the contiguity of two items, if 
repeated sufficiently often to exclude the hypothesis that the conti- 
guity is due to chance, indicates a relationship in the personality. 
These two assumptions, when stated in this bald fashion, are obvi- 
ously over-simplified. There are important features of the person- 
ality which appear only rarely. Nevertheless, the test of the 
assumptions is their ability to produce valid interpretations of the 
data, and it will be interesting to see how much information about 
the personality may be obtained by the use of these two assump- 
tions alone. The addition of further assumptions would probably 
lead to a more refined and accurate interpretation. 

The solution of two methodological problems is a prerequisite to 
the application of these assumptions to actual case material such as 
Jenny’s letters. The assumption regarding the frequency of items 
is meaningful only if there are suitable categories into which the 
material may be classified. Since no two behavior items are ever 
identical, it is impossible to count the frequency of items unless 
similar ones are classified together. Once the behavior items are 
classified into categories, the frequency of each type of item can be 
measured. The selection of the categories into which the material 


* Klopfer, B., Burchard, M. L., Kelley, D. M., & Miale, F. R. Theory and technique of 
Rorschach interpretation. Rorschach Res. Exch., 1939, 3, 152-194. 
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is to be classified is a vitally important issue in the analytic method. 
The wrong selection of categories may lead to a hopelessly obscure 
picture of the personality. It is also important that the categories 
be defined as objectively as possible so that the procedure of 
classification may be reliable. 

The objective of the present study is to obtain a dynamic analysis 
of the personality in terms of Jenny’s goals and attitudes. Conse- 
quently it was thought advisable to classify her behavior into 
categories which were defined by the object of discussion. Those 
portions of the letters in which she writes about the same person 
are classified together. Certain problems arose in connection with 
the selection of categories. Should there be as many categories as 
there are individuals mentioned in the letters, or should the remarks 
about those individuals whose relations to Jenny were similar be 
put into a single, more inclusive category? Such a category might 
include, for example, all the comments about men, and another 
might include all the comments about women. It was felt that the 
comments about all men should not be classified together because 
Jenny’s attitude toward Ross, her son, was very different from her 
attitude toward other men. Her attitude toward Glenn and toward 
Isabel were so similar that comments about them should be classified 
together regardless of the fact that one of them was a man and the 
other a woman. Her remarks about all other women than Isabel 
are classified together because these women seemed to play almost 
identical roles in Jenny’s life. 

In all, 15 topics of discussion were distinguished. These were 
Ross, Women, Men, Her Family, Herself, Money, Death, Health, 
Jobs, Religion, Nature and Art, Gifts and Purchases, Children, 
Homes (old ladies’ homes) and The Past. These are not mutually 
exclusive. Toward each of these objects Jenny might have various 
attitudes. Therefore each of the 15 topical categories were subdi- 
vided into a number of attitudinal categories, each representing one 
type of attitude toward the topic. For example, the attitudinal 
categories under Ross were favorable, unfavorable, neutral, excused, 
protected, attacked, praised, dependent, independent, moral, 
immoral, considerate, selfish, lazy, industrious, honest, and dis- 
honest. Some of these, e.g., honest and dishonest, are perhaps 
better described as opinions about Ross rather than attitudes toward 
Ross, but the term, “attitude,” seems broad enough to subscribe 
them all. 
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These attitudinal categories are not mutually exclusive. The first 
three are intended to include all the others. It will be noted that 
the opposite of each category is present in the list. This, a device to 
increase the validity of the analysis, will be discussed later. 

It can be seen from the previous discussion that the list of cate- 
gories is prepared for each individual subject. It would be possible 
to develop a list of categories which could be applied to all indi- 
viduals, but the danger of forcing each personality into a pre- 
arranged scheme seemed to be so great that the advantages of a 
predetermined list of categories were sacrificed for the greater 
accuracy of the individually prepared list. The use of a universally 
applicable list of categories destroys all possibility of discovering the 
unique characteristics of the single personality. Preparing the list 
of categories for the particular case involves a number of serious 
risks. Unless the analyst is extremely careful he may force the 
personality to fit his preliminary picture of it or may make it impos- 
sible for the personality to deviate from his implicit theoretical 
beliefs. It is very difficult to be certain that the list of categories is 
unbiased, 7.¢., that it allows equal opportunity for all types of 
behavior to be recorded. For example, a psychologist who was 
strongly opposed to the Freudian theory might fail to include any 
category relating to sexual behavior. Consequently his analysis 
would obviously fai! to reveal any signs of sexual maladjustment. 
Such a list of categories would be biased because it would not 
include categories relating to all aspects of the subject’s behavior. 

In the present study two methods were employed to reduce the 
danger of bias. First, the number of categories was made very 
large. The list was planned to include not only the aspects of 
behavior which had been noted in earlier reading but also was 
intended to include any categories which the author thought might 
possibly be significant. A second method of reducing bias was the 
inclusion of the opposite of every category. By thus allowing full 
opportunity for the opposite of any characteristic to appear, the 
validity of the findings was increased. In addition, this plan 
increased the range of behavior covered by the list of categories. 

Even with these refinements the necessity for knowing the case 
before the analysis is a disadvantage. It reduces the chance that 
the method will really contribute new information about the per- 
sonality of the subject. The author, however, feels that this purpose 
of the analysis, to contribute new information, is only one aspect 
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of its usefulness. An equally important function is to verify the 
hypotheses of the analyst. For that purpose the preparation of a 
list of categories, tailor-made for the individual and embodying the 
analyst’s hypotheses, is essential. 

When the list of categories is prepared, one of the problems of 
applying the two interpretative assumptions has been solved. The 
problem of measuring the tendency for two items to be contiguous 
still remains. What is required is a technique by which two items 
which consistently appear close together in the material will receive 
a high score for contiguity. In order to develop such a measure it 
was found necessary to divide the material in the letters into “tnci- 
dents.” An incident is a small temporal segment of the letters 
during which Jenny is writing about one general topic. If two items 
appear within the same incident they will be said to be contiguous. 
For example, Jenny may be relating an incident in which she pro- 
tested to the supervisor because the supervisor was spanking one of 
the little boys. The paragraph or two in which she describes the 
happening may be called an incident. Her remarks in that incident 
may be classified in accordance with the list of categories. For 
example, she talked about women, children, and herself. Further- 
more, her remarks about women might be classified into categories 
such as women-unfavorable, women-blamed, women-distrusted, and 
women-stupid. \f there were a large number of incidents in which 
she talked about women unfavorably, then the category, women- 
unfavorable, would have a high frequency. If there were a large 
number of incidents in which her remarks belonged both to women- 
distrusted and to women-stupid, then those two categories would 
be said to have a high “correspondence.” That high correspondence 
is evidence that there is a relationship between the two categories 
under consideration. The term, correspondence, is employed to 
indicate that the incidents which fit into one category correspond 
to the incidents which fit the other category. 

The presence of so many different classifications is probably con- 
fusing. The “incident” is a classification of the material into tem- 
poral units. All the material in a single incident appears in a single 
paragraph or two. The “category” is a classification of the material 
according to content. Material in a single category may come from 
numerous places in the letters, widely separated temporally. The 
final list of categories presupposes two different classifications, one 
according to the object of discussion, the other according to the 
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attitude expressed. Therefore the categories represent a double 
classification process according to two different criteria. 

It is the content of an incident which determines to what cate- 
gories the incident belongs. If the content of a large number of 
incidents belongs to a single category, that category has a large fre- 
quency. If the content of a large number of incidents belong to the 
same two categories, those categories have a large correspondence. 

Hollerith punched-card equipment was found very useful in the 
application of this method. After the material was divided into 
incidents, one card was devoted to each incident. The categories 
were then assigned positions so that each card, representing an 
incident, might be punched to indicate the categories to which the 
comments in that incident belonged. 

When each card had been punched, the frequency of any cate- 
gory was obtained by counting the number of cards punched at the 
place representing the category under consideration. The corre- 
spondence between any two categories, i.e., the number of incidents 
in which both of the categories are present, was found by counting 
the cards which had punches corresponding to the pair of categories 
being studied. 

The end result of this counting is the table of frequencies and 
correspondences shown in Figure 1. The table is arranged like a 
table of intercorrelations. The number at the bottom of each column 
is the frequency of the category. The number in each cell in the 
table is the correspondence between the category at the top of the 
column and the category at the left end of the row. Not all of 
the categories in the original list are included in Figure 1. Many of 
the original categories had zero frequencies. Others had such a low 
frequency that it seemed justifiable to exclude them on the grounds 
that they were unimportant. Figure 1 includes all of the categories 
whose frequency in the first period was greater than four. This 
somewhat arbitrary limit was intended to exclude the least reliable 
frequencies without losing much useful information. 

Because the different categories have different frequencies, the 
significance of a given numerical correspondence will be different 
in different cases, depending on the frequencies of the categories 
concerned. The statistical significance of each correspondence may 
be evaluated by considering the correspondence in that cell one 
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entry in a two-by-two frequency table such as is employed in con- 
tingency correlations. (See Figure 2.) The total frequency of each 
of the categories is a border total of this frequency table and the 
total number of incidents is the corner total. For example, the 
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correspondence between Ross-favorable and herself-self-sacrificing 
is 2. The frequency of Ross-favorable is 5, and the frequency of 
herself-self-sacrificing is 6. The total number of incidents in the 
first period is 63. When these numbers are entered into a two-by- 
two table, as seen in Figure 2, the other entries are determined. 
The first step in the method of contingency correlation involves 
finding the value of chi-square, representing the deviation between 
the actual frequencies in the two-by-two table and the expected 
frequencies if chance alone were operating. This value of chi- 
square is itself a measure of the significance of the correspondence 
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and in the present study is used to evaluate all the entries in 
Figure 1. Those correspondences whose probability from chance 
alone is less than 5 in 100 are said to be significant. They are the 
encircled values in Figure 1. Certain of the correspondences in 
Figure 1 could not be treated in this fashion. The correspondence 
between two such categories as Ross-selfish and Ross-total, where 
one of the categories is included in the other by definition, cannot 
be evaluated by the method of chi-square because the statistical 
significance is spuriously high. For that reason the correspond- 
ences between any category and those categories which are by 
definition included in it are not encircled regardless of their statis- 
tical significance. While it would be possible to calculate actual 
correlation coefficients from these data, it was felt that the data 
were too crude to justify any conclusions based on correlation coef- 
ficients. Furthermore, it was felt that the assumptions underlying 
the contingency correlation coefficient were not fulfilled. 
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The pattern of correspondences is represented diagrammatically in 
Figure 3. A line connecting two categories indicates a significant 
correspondence between them. The location of the categories on 
the page has no significance. They are located to make the pattern 
of connecting lines more easily seen. 
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Fic. 3. Principat Ipeationat CLusTeRs IN JENNY’'S LIFE 


Certain features of Figure 1 have been omitted in this diagram to make the essential 
picture clearer. Past-neutral has been omitted because it indiscriminately related to 
almost all of the other categories. The total categories, such as jobs-total, money-total, 
etc., are omitted when the attitudinal categories present a more refined picture. These 
omissions would not change the interpretation of the table. 


Once the table of correspondences and frequencies has been 
obtained, the interpretation can no longer proceed objectively. 
From inspection and study of the patterns of correspondence and 
the relative frequencies of the categories, the personality of the sub- 
ject must be constructed. The table of correspondences in Figure 1 
will be interpreted as an illustration of one technique for recon- 
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structing the personality from the statistical information. The ade- 
quacy of the interpretation will depend not only on the validity of 
the analytical method, but also on the interpretative ability of the 
analyst. If it is possible to arrive at a valid picture of Jenny’s 
personality from the statistical table, both the analytic method and 
the analyst’s ability are to some extent vindicated. It might well 
occur, however, that some more able interpreter could gain still 
further information from the statistical table. 


THE INTERPRETATION OF THE CAsE MATERIAL 


In the diagrammatic representation of the correspondences shown 
in Figure 3, there appear three clusters of categories, each cluster 
being well integrated within itself but independent of the other 
clusters. The first of these, containing the categories relating to 
Ross, women, the past, and herself-self-sacrificing, seems to be the 
most complex cluster although its component categories do not 
have the highest frequencies. The presence in it of two antithetical 
attitudes, Ross-favorable and Ross-unfavorable, suggests an ambiva- 
lent attitude toward Ross. This conclusion is further substantiated 
by the presence of a significant correspondence between Ross- 
favorable and Ross-selfish, one aspect of Ross-unfavorable. In the 
Ross-favorable portion of the cluster we find such categories as the 
past-relived, nature-and-art, and herself-self-sacrificing. Because of 
the connection between Ross-favorable and the past-relived, it 
appears that Jenny recalled Ross’s childhood with considerable nos- 
talgia and would have been glad to turn back the clock to that 
period. The relation between the past-relived and herself-self- 
sacrificing suggests that Jenny was glad to sacrifice for Ross, but 
the relation between herself-self-sacrificing and Ross-selfish shows 
that Ross’s selfishness in the face of her sacrifices was ore of the 
sources of friction between them. The pattern of categories relat- 
ing to herself-self-sacrificing indicates a woman who is apparently 
unselfish, who gladly and gratuitously sacrifices her own comfort, 
but who in reality does so in the expectation of some return. If the 
return does not develop, the sacrifices are used as a means of com- 
plaint and as evidence for the selfishness of recipients of her gener- 
osity. The relation of money-saved to these attitudes indicates the 
nature of Jenny’s sacrifices, financial in this case. 

Another source of friction between Jenny and Ross appears in 
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the connection between Ross-selfish and women-unfavorable. The 
relation between .women-unfavorable and herself-socially-superior 
suggests that Jenny’s attitude toward women was not completely 
due to their relation with Ross, but that she tended to look down 
on them as beneath her even when Ross was not involved. 

The second independent cluster of relations, related to Jenny’s 
search for a job, contains the categories with the highest frequen- 
cies. The large frequencies suggest that the search for a job was the 
most important problem in Jenny’s life during period one. Again 
the presence of two opposite attitudes in the same cluster suggests 
an ambivalence. There is not sufficient information in the table of 
correspondences to determine the reason why she needed a job 
(although money-cought certainly gives a clue), nor why she 
rejected them. From the fact that herself-innocent-victim is related 
to both attitudes toward jobs, it is clear that Jenny externalized the 
source of her difficulty and felt that she was not at fault in requir- 
ing work and at the same time being unable to work. It also appears 
in this cluster that Jenny’s health was bad. At least she considered 
her health to be a part of her unfortunate condition. 

The third cluster of relations dealing with Jenny’s attitude toward 
death and money suggests first of all that Jenny expected to die. 
In relation to that expectation she guarded her money carefully, but 
the diagram does not suggest any further reason for that suspicious 
guarding. Jenny was also very scrupulous in her handling of 
money and that characteristic was related to her death, but again 
we need further information to elaborate the relationship. 

This third cluster of relationships illustrates one of the weak- 
nesses of the analytic method and at the same time one of its 
strengths. Its weakness lies in the fact that minor aspects of the 
personality are not fully elaborated because the categories essential 
for that elaboration do not appear in the list of categories. On the 
other hand, the fact that the problem appears at all in the table of 
correspondences calls attention to it. Intrigued by this cluster of 
relations relating to death, the author reéxamined the letters to dis- 
cover more details about Jenny’s attitude toward death. From that 
examination it appears that Jenny wanted to be sure that her money 
and belongings fell into the hands of her friends when she died. 
She didn’t want some stranger, who found her lying dead, to steal 
money from her body; so she sewed money in her corset and other- 
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wise guarded it from loss. This was the behavior which led to the 
presence of categories such as money-suspiciously-guarded. On the 
other hand, Jenny wanted to be certain that she paid her debts. 
She would borrow money only under extreme need and would 
repay her debts faithfully. After she was dead she would no ionger 
be in a position to repay any debts, therefore she wanted to insure 
her friends against financial loss in connection with her death. 
When she went on a trip, she sent Glenn money to cover her burial 
if she should die on the trip. 

These details were not obtained from the table of correspondences, 
but nevertheless the table of correspondences led to their discovery. 
The author, in preparing the list of categories, had noticed signs of 
Jenny’s scrupulous nature and also signs of her tendency to guard 
her money suspiciously. Therefore he included those categories in 
the list. He had not, however, seen the detailed pattern of behavior 
relating to death and therefore did not include categories concerned 
with Jenny’s desire to have her money go to friends. Had he more 
insight, the entire story would appear in the table of correspond- 
ences. As it was, a mysterious pattern of correspondences appeared. 
Its explanation led to the insight which was previously missing. 


THE VALIDATION OF THE METHOD 


The validating procedure to be used for this method depends on 
the use for which it is envisaged. It may have two sorts of uses: 
First, it may be merely an aid and complement to the ordinary 
interpretative procedure. Secondly, it may be a completely self- 
sufficient method of analysis intended to supplant certain aspects of 
the ordinary procedure. 

It is the first use which has been illustrated in this study. The 
author was familiar with the material before and during the 
analysis. In the illustrative interpretation, we have not attempted 
to prove that the interpretation of the table of correspondences was 
uninfluenced by a previous knowledge of the case. The validity 
of the method in the first sense is established if it can be shown 
that the table of correspondences does not actually contradict the 
analyst’s findings by other methods. If the correspondences can 
be interpreted meaningfully in the light of further knowledge of 
the case material, then the first use of the method is accomplished. 
The statistical data confirm the analyst’s previous hypotheses with 
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relatively objective evidence. The evidence may also, at times, 
refute or flatly contradict some of the investigator’s preconceptions, 
thus protecting the final interpretation from undue influence of the 
investigator's opinion. 

The usefulness of the method is greatly enhanced, however, if 
the table of correspondences suggests some new interpretation or 
presents the analyst with a problem whose soiution leads to further 
insight into the personality of the subject. The illustrative interpre- 
tation has shown how this new insight may result from a study of 
the table of correspondences. When the interpretation of the statis- 
tical data from Jenny’s letters was presented to a group of people 
familiar with the original material, they felt that the interpretation 
not only confirmed many of their convictions about Jenny’s per- 
sonality but also suggested new hypotheses for them to consider. 
This further substantiates the view that personal structure analysis 
may be a valuable aid in the interpretation of case material. 

The second use of the method, as a self-sufficient analytical tool, 
requires a demonstration that the table of correspondences, by itself 
and in the absence of other information, can communicate to an 
observer the personality of the subject. This technique of blind 
analysis is a more rigid test of the adequacy of the method than are 
the earlier tests suggested in this section. In an attempt to validate 
personal structure analysis by a blind analysis, the table of frequen- 
cies and correspondences was given to a person unfamiliar with the 
letters. He knew that the subject was a woman, aged 59. He also 
knew that she had recently disowned her son and was writing to 
his former roommate. This additional information was uninten- 
tional. The personality description of Jenny which resulted from 
the blind analysis is given below. 

Jenny is at this time in a state of emotional conflict. Having made a decision, she 
is trying to justify herself. That she is not entirely successful is evident from the 
ambivalence of her attitudes, particularly toward Ross. 

I see Jenny as a firm dominant woman, accustomed to having her own way and 
quite willing to resort to her feminine prerogative to get it, if necessary. To Jenny, 
security means being able to do what she wants to do, and in that sense she felt 
secure as long as she was able to control Ross’s destiny. With that gone she 
becomes more concerned with money and economic security. 

Jenny did not give up her son without a fight—a fight she is still carrying on 
in her letters. Her unfavorable remarks about women are chiefly associated with 
Ross. When Ross is not concerned her attitude toward women is relatively neutral. 


I think she has feit herself battling against the world or perhaps against nature for 
Ross’s sake, rather than against him. 
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Jenny’s personality is largely one of ego-defense. Her “innocent victim” role, 
her self-justification, her self-defense, her rationalization, her projection and identi- 
fication with regard to others, all indicate an inner lack of security, an uncertainty 
which is disguised by the aggressive role she takes in everyday life. 

When Jenny herself (or Ross, with whom she is strongly identified and in whom 
she dislikes those qualities which she has inhibited in herself) is not emotionally 
involved in a social situation, she undoubtedly is very pleasant company. She 
probably enjoys participating in mild gossip sessions with her friends. 

Despite her attempts at rationalization, she realized that she is not entirely in 
the right, and that perhaps Ross has something to say for himself. The fact that 
most of her favorable remarks about Ross are “relived” from the past shows what 
may be an increasing tendency to replace the unpleasant aspects of the present 
situation with more pleasant memories. As Jenny grows older it is quite possible 
that this might increase. 


The interpretation resulting from the blind analysis will be 
shown to agree not only with the author’s interpretation but also 
with the interpretations of independent judges familiar only with 
the letters. 

The arguments of the preceding paragraphs depend on the estab- 
lishment of the validity of the interpretations of Jenny’s personality. 
For this purpose the interpretations made by five people, familiar 
only with the letters, were selected for comparison with the results 
of the analytic method. Two of these five interpretations were 
written by professional clinical psychologists, two by graduate stu- 
dents in psychology, and one by a graduate student in sociology. 
From each of these five it was possible to extract specific statements 
about Jenny’s personality which were suitable for use in validation. 
For example, an interpretation might include the statement that 
Jenny was aggressive, or that she was insecure, or that she had suf- 
fered from sibling rivalry. From the five interpretations it was 
possible to find 28 such statements which were suitable for com- 
parison with the opinions of other people. 

Of the 28, there were a number of statements which were made 
by only one person. These were eliminated, leaving 18 on which 
two or more people agreed. Fourteen of these 18 were independ- 
ently discovered by the author from his interpretation of the table 
of correspondences, aided and abetted, of course, by his knowledge 
of the case. He did not, however, include in his interpretation any 
statements for which there was no evidence in the statistical data. 
Seven of the 18 items were revealed in the blind analysis. This 
number does not seem very high until it is compared with the results 
of any other single analysis. Only one of the five interpretations 
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revealed as much information as that of the author with his knowl- 
edge of the case combined with his study of the tables of corre- 
spondences. Only two of the five interpretations were better than 
the blind analysis in terms of the number of items discovered. 

From these considerations it appears that the analytic method 
proposed in this paper is able to contribute to the analysis of case 
material similar to this series of letters. If used in conjunction with 
other information about the case, the method confirms judgments 
already formed, adds some new insights, and presents problems 
whose solution leads to further insight. Even if used by itself, the 
table of correspondences is able to communicate considerabie 
information to an observer. 


FurTHER Uses AND DEVELOPMENTS OF PERSONAL STRUCTURE ANALYSIS 


The preceding sections have discussed personal structure analysis 
from the theoretical point of view. In them it has been shown that 
it is possible to analyze the type of material found in behavior 
protocols or letters by a statistical technique which results in valid 


interpretations. In addition to these questions of validity, an impor- 
tant question facing personal structure analysis is its practicality. Is 
it too time consuming to be feasible? Does it give enough informa- 
tion to be worth the effort expended in carrying it through? How 
would it be applied to the material collected in clinical situations? 

The method is time consuming. An analysis of the material in 
these letters, comprising 150 pages, would, at present, require 50 to 
100 hours. With more practice in the method, with better develop- 
ment of categories, and with the routinization of the statistical 
procedure, the time could probably be reduced considerably. But at 
best it would be a feasible procedure only in research organizations 
or clinics which have considerable time available for each case. 

The method requires a large amount of material on a single 
individual. For an ideal statistical study of a case, nearly 500 inci- 
dents would be necessary. With a sample of 500 incidents, all 
categories containing 10 per cent of the total number of incidents 
could be retained in the table of correspondences without any seri- 
ous danger of unreliable statistical results. Some periods of Jenny’s 
life contained only 20 incidents. This number is too small for the 
useful application of the statistical method. Those periods which 
contained 60 incidents were sufficiently long for useful statistical 
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interpretation, but many details had to be ignored. With a smaller 
amount of data, the table of correspondences in its raw form, with- 
out any statistical manipulation, might be used for the interpretation. 
It is only in the calculation of chi-square that large numbers of 
incidents are necessary. 

Personal structure analysis is applicable to many types of clinical 
data. The essentials of the technique are: (1) the division of the 
material into incidents which may be treated as statistical units, 
(2) the preparation of a list of categories which is applicable to the 
material, (3) the preparation of the table of correspondences and 
frequencies, and (4) the interpretation of the table of correspond- 
ences in the light of the interpretative assumptions. 

With these features of personal structure analysis in mind it is 
possible to formulate criteria for applicability of personal structure 
analysis to any type of material. For material to be suited for 
personal structure analysis, the following criteria must be fulfilled: 

1. It must be divisible into incidents. Each incident must con- 
tain material which is so integrated that the assumption about 
contiguity is fulfilled. That is, the analyst must be willing to 
assume that the appearance of two items within the same incident 
is evidence that they are related. 

2. The series of incidents must have sufficient continuity for the 
same list of categories to be applicable to all the incidents. If a 
series of picture interpretations were used for the analysis, it would 
be necessary to dispense with categories which involved particular 
people, since the same people would not appear in all the stories. 

3. Since the interpretation depends on the assumptions of fre- 
quency and contiguity, the analyst must be willing to adopt those 
assumptions in the analysis of the material with which he is 
working. 


SUMMARY 


In the present study personal structure analysis has been intro- 
duced. It is a method for analyzing the structure of an individual 
personality by the use of a statistical technique. When the method 
was applied to a particular case, it was found possible to interpret 
the statistical data so that they revealed the personality of the subject. 

The success of the analysis of the case material seems to substan- 
tiate two assumptions. The first of these is that the frequency with 
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which an item appears in the case material may be used as a measure 
of its importance in the personality. The second is that the conti- 
guity of two items (the tendency for the two items to appear within 
the same incident) may be used as evidence for the relationship 
between those items. 

The method seems to have two significant implications for the 
future: 


1. Because it is applicable to the single case, it offers a technique 
for studying the unique pzttern of the individual personality, an 
aspect heretofore not subject to objective analysis. 


2. It points the way to a quantitative, systematic, objective method 
of clinical interpretation. At present its function is largely limited 
to the confirmation or refutation of the analyst’s interpretations, 
but it gives promise of leading to an analytic method which will 
discover causal relationships in the personality. 











WISH, EXPECTATION, AND GROUP STANDARDS AS 
FACTORS INFLUENCING LEVEL OF 
ASPIRATION * 


BY LEON FESTINGER 
lowa Child Welfare Research Station, University of lowa 


tion is determined by a manifold of factors. Some of these 
factors are: effects of success and failure (Gardner, 3; Sears, 7); 
certain personality variables (Escalona, 2; Gould and Kaplan, 4); 
and previous successes of the individual (Sears, 7). There are also 
factors in the social environment of the individual which affect his 
level of aspiration. Evidence of this has been found by Chapman 
and Volkmann (1) and by Hertzman and Festinger (5). From 
these studies we find that in a social situation the performance 
of others in the group exerts a strong influence on the level of 


geome experiments have demonstrated that the level of aspira- 


aspiration. 

Problem. The present experiment is oriented toward the prob- 
lem of inducing changes in the aspiration level by making known 
to the subjects the performance of other individuals. The problem 
is specifically, first, how will the level of aspiration be affected if 
the individual knows that he is scoring above or below others, and, 
secondly, will the status of these other individuals be important 
in influencing his level of aspiration? 

Procedure. Two experiments were conducted, for each of which 
40 subjects, all undergraduates of the University of lowa, were used. 
Eighty-six per cent of the subjects were sophomores and juniors. 
The mean age of the subjects was 20.6 years. 

Materials. Two tasks were used in each experiment: (a) syno- 
nym tests, 15 lists of 24 words each for which the subjects were to 
supply synonyms beginning with the letter A or B or C, in which 
one and one-half minutes were allowed for the completion of each 
list; and (b) information tests, 17 lists of 22 questions each, in 
which most of the questions required a one-word answer, and two 
minutes were allowed for the completion of each list. Both tasks 
are identical with the ones used and described by Hertzman and 


* The writer is indebted to Dr. Kurt Lewin under whose direction this experiment 


was donc. 
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Festinger (5). One synonym list and one information list were 
used as practice lists. Each other list was treated as a separate trial. 
Conduct of the Experiment. Both experiments were divided into 
two sessions. In the first session the practice and the first eight 
information lists were given the subject to be followed by the 
practice and the first seven synonym lists. The second session took 
place about a week after the first one. In the second session the 
subject was retested with the last eight information tests and the 
last seven synonym tests. In both sessions, after each list, with the 
exception of the practice list, the subject was told his score and, in 
Experiment I, was asked, “What do you think you will get next 
time, that is, what score do you expect to get on the next test?” 
In Experiment II they were asked, “What score would you like to 
get next time, that is, what do you intend to get on the next test?” 
This was the only difference between the two experiments. 
Experimental Variables. The experimental variables were intro- 
duced in the second session. In addition to being told his score 
after each trial, the subject was also told the average performance 
and average estimate of a fictitious group of 50 subjects before 
making his own estimate for the subsequent trial. The information 
concerning the group scores was adapted to each individual. 
Fifteen subjects were made to score below the fictitious group. 
Fifteen others were made to score above it. The difference 
between the individual’s performance and the performance of the 
fictitious group was always about two points for each subject. 
When the individual was made to score below the group, the level 
of aspiration of the group was reported to have been about two 
points higher than their performance level. When the individual 
was told he was scoring above the group, the group estimates were 
reported to be about two points below their performance level. 
The nature of the group to which the subjects were compared 
was also varied. Ten subjects were told that the group was made 
up of high-school students, ten subjects were told that the group 
consisted of college students in their own year, and the remaining 
ten were told that the group was made up of graduate students. 
In each of these comparisons, five subjects were made to score above 
the group and five to score below it. Ten subjects were given no 
more information in the second session than in the first session; 
that is, the experimental variables were omitted on this group. 
These served as a control group. 
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Scores Obtained. For each subject the average performance, s¢ 
average aspiration, and average discrepancy score were obtained for fe 
the synonym and information tests in both sessions. The average re 
discrepancy score was the average difference between the perform- tl 
ance and the estimate for the next trial. In addition, the differ- tl 
ence between the average discrepancy score in the first session and 
the average discrepancy score in the second session for the same V 
subject was calculated for each test. This measure was called the St 
change score. It was given a positive sign if the change was in tl 
the upward direction and was given a negative sign if the change c 
was in the downward direction. lk 

Interview. At the end of the second session an interview lasting 
about an hour was given to each subject. This interview attempted h 
to cover most of the relevant points influencing the subjects’ esti- 7 
mates and the changes in the estimates when these occurred. il 

h 
EXPERIMENT | g 

Results. The changes in the discrepancy score from session I a 
(non-social situation) to session II (social situation) for each group c 
in the experiment are shown in Table 1. The second and third I 
columns give the mean discrepancy score for each group in the r 


first and second sessions. The fourth column gives the change 


scores, 1.¢., the changes in discrepancy scores from the first to the t 
TABLE 1 
CHANGE IN DiscrEPANCY SCORE FROM Session I To Session II 3 


(Experiment I) 
































— Ke = = a = | 2 
| Mz 4N Perr. | MEAN Disc. | MEAN Disc. MEAN | VALUE LEVEL 
CoMPARISON IN Score Score CHANGE OF oF Sic. 1 
Groups Sess. I * Sess. I Sess. Il ScorE “— (Percentage) 
— | a | a ~+———_— — —- — 0 
Above HS. | 6.08 A -.06 —.33 1.78 11 
Below HS. | 6.57 —.53 1.23 ..97 5.07 I call 
Above Coll. | 7.68 | 04 -1.34 | -1.38 6.67 I 
Below Coll. | 6.75 —.24 By |} 1.01 4-53 I 
Above Grad. | 6.52 | 1.19 -.83 | -2.02 | 6.28 1 wail 
Below Grad. | 7.45 | —1.65 -1.01 64 1.31 25 
Control High | 6.48 .57 2 —.33 1.85 10 
Control Low | 6.97 -.46 —.27 | .19 .98 45 wall 
' | 
All “2” tests beyond the 1-per-cent level of significance are simply marked 1 per cent. 
All the “zt” tests in the above table are for 9 degrees of freedom, and a value of 3.25 is 
necessary for significance at the 1-per-cent level. All those which do not reach the 


5-per-cent level are not regarded as sigmificant. 


*The performance in session II was experimentally kept at approximately the same 
level as in session I. 
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second session. The fifth and sixth columns give the value of “t 
for these changes and the level of significance for these “t” tests 
respectively. Throughout the table the hypothesis being tested by 
the “t” test is that the the change score is not significantly greater 
than zero. 

The results presented in this table may be summarized as follows: 
When the individuals are placed above a group, the discrepancy 
score changes downward; if the subjects are placed below a group, 
the discrepancy score changes upward. This holds for all the 
comparison groups. These changes are significant at the 1-per-cent 
level in four out of six cases. 

It may be noticed from column two that the “above” groups 
have higher mean discrepancy scores in session I than do the 
“below” groups. The question arises as to whether this is an 
important factor in the observed changes in discrepancy score. To 
help answer this question the control group was split into a high 
group (high in terms of the discrepancy score in the first session) 
and a low group. Neither of the control groups shows any signifi- 
cant change in its discrepancy scores. Consequently, the original 
height of the discrepancy does not in itself determine the change or 
nature of the change. 

In Figure 1 the change scores for these experimental groups have 
been graphically represented. The control group has been omitted 
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from this figure because their changes are consistently insignificant. 


Several trends and comparisons which are not readily discernible in | 
Table 1 become apparent as we examine the bar graph. A rela- ; 
tionship exists between the magnitude of the change scores and the 
status of the group with which the subjects were compared. The ' 


magnitude of the average change score, when the shifts are down- 
ward, increases as we go from a high-school group comparison to a 
graduate group comparison. For the upward changes there is an 
equally consistent trend. Here the magnitude of the changes 
decreases as we go from a high-school group comparison to a ) 
graduate-student group comparison. 

The significance of the comparisons observed in Figure 1 may 
be tested by the method of analysis of variance (Lindquist, 6). In 
Table 2 an analysis of variance on these data is presented. The 


TABLE 2 
ANALYsIs OF VARIANCE OF Groups BY PosITIONs ON ABSOLUTE CHANGES IN 


DiscrREPANCY SCORES 


(Experiment I) 



































HS. | Cott. Grab. Torat MEAN 
Above | .33 1.37 2.02 37.23 1.24 
Below | 1.76 1.01 .64 34.13 1.14 
Total | 20.92 23.85 26.59 Gy 98 .96 
Mean 1.05 1.19 1.33 GM= 1.19 
GT X GM = 84.92 
SS df Vv 
Between positions .20 I -20 
Between groups | . 83 2 -4! 
Remainder 20.26 2 10.13 
Between cells 21.28 5 
Within cells 52.84 54 .98 
Total 74.12 59 
Remainder variance _ 10-13 _ 10.34, for 2 and 54 degrees of freedom, significant 
Within-cells variance .98 at 1-per-cent level 





The between-positions variance and the between-groups variance are not significant. 


between-position variance is not significant, which means that the 
amount of change is the same whether the subjects are placed above 
or below a group. The between-groups variance is not significant, 
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which means that the amount of change is the same for each com- 
parison group if we lump the “above” and “below” categories. The 
remainder or interaction variance, however, is significant. This 
means that the above and below categories act differentially on the 
different comparison groups. The interaction variance is clearly 
due to the increasing and decreasing trends which we noticed in 
Figure 1. Since the interaction variance is significant we may 
conclude that these are significant trends. The higher the status 
of the group the more influence it has if one is scoring above it and 
the less its influence if one is scoring below it. This generalization 
can, of course, be made only within the limits of the range of status 
in the experiment. It may very well be that beyond this range, 
that is, comparison with a group “teo far” above or “too far” below 
the individual, different results will appear. 

Interview Data. The interviews were analyzed in three ways: 
first, the original meaning of the estimate and how it changed in 
the second session; secondly, the reaction of the subject to the scores 
and estimates of the group and to his position in relation to the 
group; and, thirdly, feelings of success and failure in the first and 
second sessions. 

The meaning of the estimate. The first analysis tells us whether 
the observed change in discrepancy score represented changes in 
the meaning of the estimate. Of the five subjects in the “above 
high-school” group, four of the subjects did not report any change 
in the meaning of the estimate. An example is: 

(First session) My estimate was made on the basis of what I had scored before. 
I tried to hit an average and tried to make it an impartial estimate. (Placed above 
high-school group.) I thought I should do a bit better than the high-school group 


and so I estimated one or two points above their performance. The estimate meant 
about the same as it did last week. 


The one subject who did not follow this pattern did actually change 
his estimate downward and reported: 


(First session) The estimate was what I wanted to get on the next test. The 
estimate represented my idea of what a good score would be. (Placed above high 
school group.) The estimate today was what I thought I would get. There was 
less striving today than last week because I felt a certain measure of satisfaction in 
being above the high-school group. 


In the “below high-school” group all five of the subjects reported 
a change of the following type in the meaning of the estimate: 


(First session) My estimate was what I thought I ought to be able to get. 
(Placed below high-school group.) Today I was determined to do better, and | 
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think my estimates went up a little because I was trying harder today. The 
estimates today were a more definite goal. 


In the “above college” group all of the subjects reported shifts 
in the meaning of their estimates to their being less of a goal in the 
second session than they had been in the first. Examples are: 


(First session) I kept my estimates above my scores. The estimate was a goal 
to reach. (Placed above coilege group.) Today my own scores didn’t enter into 
my estimates. I didn’t try to do better than last week. My goal today was simply 
to stay above the group. 


(First session) I based the estimates on my previous scores and tried to keep 
them a little above the average. (Placed above college group.) My estimates 
today were a minimum and | actually expected to do better than my estimates. 


For the “below college” group three subjects reported such shifts 
in the meaning of their estimates as would be expected to lead to a 
higher discrepancy score, while two reported no change in meaning. 
One of these latter two did actually shift his discrepancy score 
appreciably upward. No more examples of these changes in mean- 
ing are given since those already presented are quite representative. 

For the “above graduate-student” group all the subjects reported 
changes in the meaning of the estimates which indicated a down- 
ward direction. 

For the “below graduate-student” group all the subjects retained 
essentially the same meaning in their estimates from the first to the 
second situation. 

From this we can see that the observed shifts in discrepancy scores 
were accompanied by real changes in the meaning of the situation 
for the subject. 

The reaction of the subject to his position relative to the group. 
The second item in the interview analysis is a determination of the 
factors in the situation which influenced the subjects most. All 
the subjects who reported that the group to which they were com- 
pared did influence them reported that the main influence was the 
group scores and the relation between these and their own scores. 
Very few individuals admitted being influenced by the estimates 
of the group, but when such influence was reported it was in the 
nature of a tendency to conform to the group way of estimating. 

The amount of influence which the group had upon the indi- 
vidual as reported in the interviews would probably have much to 
do with the magnitude of the change in discrepancy score. State- 
ments of each subject from the interviews were rated separately by 
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three persons on a scale from o to 10, where o represented no influ- 
ence of the group at all, and 10 represented a maximum amount of 
influence. Examples of statements getting a rating of 10 are: 


I thought I should be able to do about two better than the group. My own 
performance didn’t enter into my estimates at all. I felt bad or good about my 
scores only in relation to the scores of the group. The low estimates of the group 
helped me to lower my estimates. 


The fact that I was below the group made me raise my estimates up between 
my own performance and the scores of the group. I wanted to reach the group. 
The group overestimation made it easy for me to raise my estimates. The fact 
that the group never reached their estimates rather justifies my overestimation. 


Some examples of statements receiving a rating of o are: 


The scores and estimates of the group had nothing to do with my estimates 
because the group didn’t mean a thing to me. 


The estimates meant absolutely nothing to me today, and the group had no 
influence on them. My estimates were completely divorced from everything but 
my Own scores. 


Some examples of statements lying between these extremes are: 


I didn’t think I was scoring as much above the high-school students as I should 
be, and so I put my estimates two or three points above their scores. The under- 
estimation of the group didn’t influence me. 


I based my estimates partly on my own scores and partly on the group averages. 
I felt pretty good about being above the group. The fact that the group estimated 
pretty low didn’t mean much to me. 


Intercorrelations between the ratings of the three different raters 
were calculated for the purposes of estimating reliability. The 
three correlations are: .81, .g2, and .83. The ratings of the three 
persons on each subject were averaged to the nearest whole number 
to get the final rating. 

The correlation between these ratings of the extent of group 
influence and the amount of change in discrepancy score from the 
first to the second situation is .76. The amount of group pressure 
felt by the subject seems to have an appreciable relation to the 
degree to which his discrepancy score changes. 

Feelings of success and failure. The third item of analysis 
involves feelings of success and failure in the first and second ses- 
sions. The changes in these feelings from the first to the second 
session might also have some relation to the amount of change in 
the discrepancy score. The total interviews were rated for success 
and failure feelings in session I and then again for session II by the 
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same three persons. The ratings for both sessions were done on a 
scale from 5 (representing an extreme amount of success feelings) 
to -5 (representing an extreme amount of failure feelings); 0 repre- 
sented rather neutral feelings. The intercorrelations for the three 
raters on session I are: .93, .94, and .g4. For session II these cor- 
relations are: .93, .89, and .86. The three ratings were again 
averaged to give the final rating for each subject. The absolute 
difference between the ratings in session I and session II for each 
subject was then calculated. These differences were correlated with 
the absolute change in discrepancy score. The correlation is .17, 
indicating that in this specific setting there is little or no relationship 
between amount of change in feelings of success and failure and 
amount of change in discrepancy score. 


EXPERIMENT II 


Results. We now turn to Experiment II, where the subjects were 
asked to state what score they would like to get, as contrasted with 
the first experiment where they were asked what they expected 
to get. 

Table 3 shows the discrepancy scores of the various groups and 
the changes from the first to the second session. The fourth 
column gives these change scores (the difference between column 
two and column three). The fifth and sixth columns give the 
values of “t” and their levels of significance respectively. The 


TABLE 3 
CHANGE IN DiscREPANCY SCORE FROM Session | to Session II 


(Experiment 11) 


! 
| 
| MEAN Perr. |} MEAN Disc. | MEAN Disc.| MEAN VALUE LEvEI 


CoMPARISON IN Score ScorE CHANGE oO! oF Sic. 
Groups Sess. I Sess. I Sess. II ScoRE a (Percentage) 


ave rer a] 

















Above HS. 6.84 3.03 35 2.67 3.66 I 
Below HS. 5.54 .48 1.01 oe 2.01 9 
Above Coll. 7.53 2.32 81 | -3.13 | 9.36 I 
Below Coll. 6.34 .06 | 1.08 1.15 4.16 I 
Above Grad. | 6.95 3.18 —.43 | —2.60 4.77 I 
Below Grad. 6.33 2.63 1.12 1.46 | 3.59 I 
Control High 6.73 4.12 | 3.61 | 51 2.06 9 
Control Low | 7.23 1.86 1.78 .07 32 75 








All “2” tests beyond the 1-per-cent level of significance are simply marked 1 per cent. 
All the “#” tests in the above table are for 9 degrees of freedom and a value of 3.25 is 
necessary for significance at the 1-per-cent level. All those which do not reach the 
5-per-cent level are not regarded as significant. 
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hypothesis being tested in each case is that the change is not signifi- 
cantly greater than zero. The results of this table may be sum- 
marized thus: When the subject is placed above a group the 
discrepancy score changes downward; when he is placed below a 
group the discrepancy score changes upward, with the exception of 
the placement below a graduate group, which results in a down- 
ward change of the discrepancy score. In five of the six cases the 
changes are significant at the 1-per-cent level. 

As in Part I and for the same reason, the control group has been 
split into a high and a low group on the basis of its discrepancy 
scores in the first session. Again neither of the control groups 
shows any significant change in the discrepancy score. 

In Figure 2 the change scores from Table 3 have been graphically 
represented. The control groups have been omitted from this 
figure since they do not change significantly. The most striking 






































High School College Graduate 
Above Below Above Below Above Below 


Fic. 2. CHANGES IN Discrepancy Scores IN ExperiMeENntT II 


thing about the graph is that the changes which occur in a down- 
ward direction are of much greater magnitude than those in an 
upward direction. It also seems that the changes in discrepancy 
score for both the above and below groups increase in magnitude 
as we go from the high-school to the graduate-student group 
comparison. 
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In Table 4 an analysis of variance testing the significance of these 
observations is presented. The between-positions variance is signifi- 
cant beyond the 1-per-cent level, which means that those individuals 


TABLE 4 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF Groups BY PosITIONS ON ABSOLUTE CHANGES IN 
DiscrePANCY Score 


(Experiment II) 


















































H.S. CoLt. | Grab. Tora MEAN 
Above 2.67 2.89 | 3.60 94.08 3.14 
Below -33 1.15 | 1.46 31.31 1.04 
Total 32.02 42.81 | 50.56 GT = 125.39 
Mean 1.60 | 2.14 | 2.52 GM=_ 2.09 
' 
GT X GM = 262.07 
Ss df V 
sense — eS ee 
Between positions 65.68 I 65.68 
Between groups 8.69 2 4.35 
Remainder .06 2 .03 
Between cells 74.43 5 
Within cells 136.26 54 2.93 
Total 210.69 59 
re - sit ¥ ce . 8 ° . -. 
Between ee Ae — 65.68 _ 26.07 for 1 and 54 degrees of freedom, signifi- 
Within-cells variance 2.52 cant beyond 1-per-cent level 
Between-groups variance __ 4.35 — 1.72 for 2 and 54 degrees of freedom, significant 
Within-cells variance 2.52 at 20-per-cent level 





The interaction (remainder) variance is not significant. 
The within-cells variance is used throughout as the error variance, since it is larger than 
the remainder variance. . 


placed above a group changed their discrepancy scores to a signifi- 
cantly greater extent than did those who were placed below a group. 
The between-groups variance is significant at the 20-per-cent level 
of confidence. This test, although not significant, suggests that 
there may be a relationship between the status of the comparison 
group and the extent of the change in the discrepancy score induced 
by it, the high-school group, with the lowest status, inducing the 
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least change and the graduate-student group, with the highest 
status, inducing the most change. The interaction variance is not 
significant. 

Interview Data. The interviews were analyzed in the same man- 
ner as in Experiment I. 

The meaning of the estimate. Four of the five subjects who were 
placed above a high-school group reported that their estimates 
changed from representing a goal in the first session to a rather 
neutral estimate in the second session. The following report is 
typical : 

(First session) The estimate was what I thought I ought to get and I was trying 
hard to reach the estimate I set for myself. (Placed above a high-school group.) 


The estimates today were just a method of competing with the high-school group. 
| wasn’t trying for a high goal today at all. 


The subject who did not follow this pattern reported his estimate 
as meaning the same in both sessions. This subject’s discrepancy 
score did not change appreciably. 

Three of the five subjects who were placed below a high-school 
group reported no change in the meaning of their estimates. Two 
of the subjects reported changes of which the following is a 
representative example: 


(First session) My estimate was what I thought I ought to be aole to get 


(Placed below high-school group.) Today I was determined to do better and I 
think my estimates went up a little because I was trying harder today. The 


estimates today were a more definite goal 


All of the subjects placed above a college group reported changes 
in the meaning of their estimates from being a goal in the first 
session to the absence of such goal strivings in the second session. 
These reports are similar to those already given. 

Four of the five subjects placed below a college group reported 
that their estimates changed from representing an average or a low 
goal to representing a high goal. One subject reported no change 
in the meaning of the estimate. These verbal reports correspond 
to the observed changes in the discrepancy score. 

All the subjects placed above the graduate-student group reported 
changes in the meaning of their estimate which indicated a down- 
ward direction. 

All five subjects placed below the graduate-student group like- 
wise reported changes indicating a downward direction. The type 
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of change here is not similar to any of those already presented. An 
example is: 

(First session) My estimates in the information tests fluctuated between an ideal 
impractical goal and what I thought I could get. In the synonyms the estimates 
remained a high ideal goal which J] knew I would not reach. (Placed below 
graduate-student group.) Today the estimates took the position of a goal only 
slightly above my own scores. I was satisfied with scoring below the graduate 
students. 


Thus, as in Experiment I, we find that the observed shifts in the 
discrepancy scores were indicative of real changes in the meaning 
of the estimates. 

The amount of group influence. The ratings were made on 
Experiments I and II simultaneously and so the examples and relia- 
bilities presented for this item of analysis for Experiment I hold 
for this experiment also. The correlation between the ratings of 
the amount of influence which the group had upon the subject and 
the absolute change in discrepancy score from the first to the second 
session was .58. 

Changes in feelings of success and failure. The third item of 
analysis was treated as in Experiment I. The ratings were done 
together, and the reliabilities presented for these ratings in Experi- 
ment I hold here too. The correlation between the absolute differ- 
ence of the ratings of success and failure from session I to session II 
and the absolute change in discrepancy score is equal to .46. Thus, 
for this experiment we find a relationship between the change in 
the amount of success or failure which the subject felt and the 
extent of the change in his discrepancy score. 


COMPARISON BETWEEN EXPERIMENTS I AND I] 


Rather large differences are found between the results of the two 
experiments and these seem to be due to the different form of the 
experimental question used to elicit the estimate, since this was the 
only difference between the two experiments. The question as 
asked in Experiment I forces the subject to be realistic in his esti- 
mate. We shall hereafter refer to the subjects of Experiment I as 
the “expect” group. The question asked in Experiment II permits 
the subject to be more wishful or unreal in his estimate. The 
subjects of Experiment II will hereafter be referred to as the “like” 


group. 
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In the first session the expect group had a mean discrepancy 
score of -.102, while the like group had a mean discrepancy score 
of 2.19. The “t” test between these two means yields a value of 
9.60, which is significant far beyond the 1-per-cent level. Those 
in the like group then keep their level of aspiration generally higher 
above their performance than do those in the expect group, which 
is plausible if they are being more wishful in their estimates. 

The like group is also significantly more variable in its dis- 
crepancy scores in the first session than is the expect group. The 
variance of the discrepancy scores for the like group is 3.57, and 
for the expect group it is 1.26. The F test is significant beyond the 
1-per-cent level of confidence. This result is also plausible since 
the expect group was forced to be realistic by the nature of the 
question asked, while some subjects in the like group might be 
realistic and others might be more unrealistic. 

A similar comparison for the change score yields differences of 
the same type between the like and expect groups. The like group 
changes its discrepancy scores to a greater degree than does the 
expect group. The mean absolute change score for th: former is 
2.09 and for the latter, 1.19. The “t” is 3.18 and is significant at 
the 1-per-cent level. Also, the like group is agzin more variable 
than the expect group. The variance of the change scores for the 
former is 3.57 and for the latter, 1.26. The F test is significant at 
the 1-per-cent level. In short, the discrepancy score changes to a 
greater extent as a result of group comparison when one is more 
wishful. 

If this interpretation of the above differences is correct, there 
should be a positive relationship between the height of the dis- 
crepancy score in the first session (taken as a measure of how 
wishful the subject is) and the absolute amount of the change in 
discrepancy score from the first to the second session. The corre- 
lation between these two variables is .67 for the like group and .42 
for the expect group, confirming the expectation. The smaller 
correlation for the expect group is natural since this group consti- 
tutes a more homogeneous one with respect to reality-unreality 
than does the like group. 

A comparison of Figures 1 and 2 shows differences in the 
responses of the like and expect groups to the various group com- 
parisons. Whereas the like group shows greater shifts when placed 
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above a comparison group than when placed below, the expect 
group shifts equally for both positions. 

While the realistic person cannot avoid the feeling of failure, the 
more wishful person can do so to a certain extent and therefore not 
respond to a failure situation. Therefore, if we are correct in 
assuming that the upward shift in the discrepancy score when the 
subjects are placed below a group is a reaction to failure, the like 
group should shift less under these circumstances. Our results bear 
out this conclusion. Some additional corroboration of this explana- 
tion is to be found in the correlations already reported between 
change in success-failure feelings and absolute change score. For 
the expect group this correlation is .17, while for the like group it 
is .46. If the amount of shift in a failure situation is dependent 
upon the extent to which the subject is unable to avoid feeling such 
failure (is forced to feel the failure), then one should expect some 
such moderate correlation as is found for the like group, since the 
latter group is more heterogeneous in this respect than the former. 
Also in support of this is the fact that in the “below high-school” 
group, where it is easier to avoid the failure situation, that is, where 
one can more easily refuse to be judged by the same standards by 
which a group of lower status is judged than when one is a member 
of the group, the like group does not change its discrepancy score 
significantly while the expect group does. 

Table 5 shows that the changes in discrepancy score are accom- 
panied by changes in the feelings of success and failure. The 
average success-failure ratings (interview data analysis number 
three) are presented for each group. The change in success-failure 
ratings uniformly follows the direction of the change in discrepancy 
score for every group. 

We also see that the like group tends to shift its discrepancy scores 
to a greater extent the higher the status of the comparison group; 
the expect group does this only when it is above the group, but 
shows an opposite trend when placed below the comparison group. 
(See Figure 1.) It seems here that the expect group is behaving 
realistically toward the situation in terms of where they should be 
in relation to the other group, while the like group responds more 
to the general status of the comparison group. 

In short, one might say that the expect group behaves realistically 
and the like group reacts in a wishful manner. 
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TABLE 5 


CHANGES IN Success-FarLurE RATINGS 











RATING TIN j CHANGE CORRESPONDING 
IN | IN IN CHANGE 
Sess. I } RATING ScoRE 








Above HS. 
Below HS. 
Above Coll. 
Below Coll. 
Above Grad. 
Below Grad. 


Above HS. 
Below H.S 
Above Coll. 
Bel Ww Col! 
Above Grad 
Below Grad 


SUMMARY 


To observe the effects which knowledge of group standards 
would have on the level of aspiration of the individual, a test-retest 
situation was used, the two test sessions being separated by about a 
week. In the second session different individuals were told the 
scores made on the tests he was taking by either a group of 
graduate students, a group of college students, or a group of high- 
school students. The scores reported for the groups were fictitious 
so that for each comparison half the subjects scored above the group 
and the other half scored below. Since the subjects themselves 
were college students, the comparisons may be regarded as being, 
with respect to one’s own group, a group of lower standing, or a 
group of higher standing. The change in discrepancy score from 
the first to the second session was the principal measure used. 

Those subjects who behaved realistically in the experimental 
situation uniformly raised their discrepancy score when scoring 
below a group, the magnitude of this change being greatest for 
the high-school group comparison and least for the graduate group 
comparison. They uniformly lowered their discrepancy score 
when scoring above a group, the magnitude of the change being 
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greatest for the graduate group comparison and least for the high- 
school group comparison. 

Those subjects who behaved unrealistically uniformly lowered 
their discrepancy score when scoring above a group, but also 
lowered their discrepancy score when placed below the graduate 
group. They raised their discrepancy score for the other two 
comparisons. 

Whereas for the realistic group the changes up and down were 
of about equal magnitude on the average, for the unrealistic group 
the downward shifts were significantly larger than the upward 
shifts. The unrealistic group had a higher initial discrepancy score 
and a greater average shift in discrepancy score than the realistic 
group. 

Analysis of the data gathered in interviews with the subjects 
showed that the observed changes represented psychological 
changes in the meaning of the situation. 
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CHILDREN’S ADJUSTMENTS TO A STRANGE 
SITUATION 


BY MARY M. SHIRLEY 
Smith College School for Social Work * 


HE question with which this paper is concerned is whether 
T children’s adjustments to an unusual but periodically recurring 
life experience are related only to the immediate conditions under 
which these adjustments are made or whether they are related to 
the children’s individual life histories. This question is part of the 
larger questions that students of personality perennially ask: What 
accounts for the uniqueness and the continuity of an individual's 
behavior? Do the factors that account for uniqueness and con- 
tinuity in the personality of one individual likewise account for 
them in the personality of others? Is there sufficient similarity 
among these factors for any generalizations concerning personality 
to emerge? This study of children’s adjustments to a strange 
situation cannot go very far toward answering any of these larger 
questions. It aims merely to test by means of assays of the adjust- 
ment levels of many children certain hypotheses that have emanated 
from clinical observations on individual children; and perhaps to 
propose new hypotheses that eventually may be tested by case-study 
or clinical methods. 

The data to be presented are favorable for testing. clinically 
derived hypotheses because the conditions under which the children 
were observed and the character of the group of children subjected 
to them differ greatly from the conditions and the patients on 
which clinical hypotheses are based. The unusual but periodically 
recurring experience to which the children were subjected was an 
all-day visit to a Center for research on child health and develop- 
ment; the group of children were well, except for the usual health 
exigencies of childhood, and they lived in their own homes with 
their own parents and siblings; hence they were not selected on a 
basis of physical disability or behavior aberration. The Center’s 

1 Based on data collected during the years 1936-1938 at the Center for Research in Child 
Health and Development, Harvard School of Public Health, Harold C. Stuart, Director. 
The Center's program of research has been financed through funds from the General 
Education Board, Rockefeller Foundation. The author gratefully acknowledges the assist- 


ance of Lillian Poyntz in making and classifying the behavior observations; and of Nelle 
Shirley Lewis in tabulating and computing totals of the weighted assays in adjustment. 
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program of research and the group observed have been described 
elsewhere.” It is sufficient to point out here that the requirements 
of the research program gave to the all-day visits something akin 
to the degree of control that can be exercised in an experimental 
setting, and that the children of two years and older who made 
these all-day visits had been undergoing regularly spaced observa- 
tions at the Center from birth, so that rather complete stories of 
their life experiences were available for study. Under these con- 
ditions it was possible to ask and to answer a number of specific 
questions: Is a child consistent from time to time in his adjustment 
to an unusual event, or does his level of adjustment depend upon 
the number of previous experiences of the same or a similar event? 
Or does it depend upon the age at which he first encountered the 
experience? Is his adjustment to a given event related to his health 
at the time, or to his health level over a long time? Or is it related 
to factors within his home experiences—to his relations of confi- 
dence and affection with his parents, or to his solidarity with his 
siblings ? 


NUMBER AND NATURE OF THE BEHAVIOR REcoRDS 


The behavior records that furnish the data for this study were 
collected over a two-year period beginning at the initiation of the 
all-day program in 1936. Since the child’s visits were scheduled at 
or near his semi-annual birthdates, the maximum number of visits 
per child during this two-year span was four. The children ranged 
in age from two to six years at their first all-day visit. A total of 
181 children, g1 boys and go girls, were present for all-day sessions 
during this period. The distribution of records by age and sex is 
given in Table 1. 

Although the limitations placed on the children’s activities by 
the examining routine they underwent on these days endowed this 
study with something like laboratory control, many factors were 
completely beyond possibility of control or ever: of systematic 
variation. Some of these were the season of the year, the day’s 
weather, the order of examinations, and the age and sex of the 
children that were present on the same day. To have fractionated 
the small age and sex groups further on the basis of any one or 
more of these factors would have reduced the number of cases in 


2 Stuart, H. C., and Staff. The Center, the group. Monogr. Soc. Res. Child Develpm 
1939, 4, No. 20. Pp. 116 
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subgroups almost to the vanishing point. Furthermore, in the 
light of experimental studies of maturation, it would almost seem 
that visits separated from one another by such long periods during 
which growth and development occurred would each represent to 
the child a new and isolated experience; and that the child himself 
might almost be considered a novice for at least the first three or 


TABLE 1 


Ace AND Sex DistripuTion FoR BEHAvior Recorps oF CHILDREN’s ALL-Day 
Visits TO THE CENTER, 1936-1938 





NuMBER oF RECORDS 





AcE IN YEARS 
GIRLS TorTal 
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20 
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27 
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58 
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73 
71 
76 
61 
35 
13 


2 
2 
3% 
4h 
5 
5 
6 
6% 


“NM 


Total 2 290 564 


tour times he experienced this unusual day. Such considerations 
seemed to justify one in ignoring all variables except those of age 
and sex in analyzing the original behavior records. After the final 
adjustment assays were worked out it was then possible to analyze 
for the significance of some of these extrinsic features of the day 
that were uncontrollable. Lack of time and clerical help, however, 
prevented working up the data to discover whether the weather, 
the opportunity for outdoor play, or the age and sex of companions 
had any influence on the children’s adjustment. 


TECHNIQUE OF Makinc ApyUSTMENT Assays °* 


The chief problem in assaying the child’s adjustment to the day 
at the Center was in deciding what features of the day should be 


5 The writer has chosen to use the word assay instead of score because she thinks that 
quantification of any aspect of personality is an attempt at, rather than an achievement of, 
measurement. As precedent for the use of the term assay one needs only to recall that it 
has long been used for attempts at quantifying other biological material; ¢.g., the standardi- 
zation of hormones or vitamins in terms of rat- or rabbit-units is called an assay. 
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included in building up a scale of weightings. The occasion for 
the child’s coming to the Center was to undergo certain examina- 
tions—anthropometric, orthopedic, roentgenographic, dental, pedi- 
atric, mental, and others. During examinations the children 
commonly reverted to a lower or younger type of behavior than 
they manifested in the playroom and during the nursery-school-like 
features of the day." When a child was very upset by the examina- 
tions his upset usually carried over to subsequent play or to the 
meal; when he was not really emotionally upset his outburst ended 
as soon as the examination was over. Hence it seemed best to 
consider only the five features of the day that most resembled 
nursery-school procedures—the departure from home and arrival 
at the Center, the morning play period, the meal, the social play 
of the afternoon, and the general summary of the day—in assaying 
adjustment. Thus a child that was upset during examination was 
penalized for it only if his upset was sufficiently severe or prolonged 
to carry over to other features of the day. 

The second problem in devising a weighted scoring system was 
that of eliminating factors of age and sex from the final adjustment 
assays. Obviously a two-year-old could be as well adjusted as a six- 
year-old, even though his behavior was far less mature. Obviously, 
also, boys could be as well adjusted as girls, although girls were 
somewhat more advanced than boys in the degree of maturity of 
their behavior.” A weighted system of assaying adjustment built 
upon the behavior of the two sexes combined would have favored 
the girls and penalized the boys. Hence the tabulations had to be 
done separately for each age and sex. 

The assigning of weights was worked out in five steps. First the 
varieties of responses to each feature of the day were classified into 
six or eight categories and the responses of each child were classified 
under these categories. Space does not permit a detailed description 
of the classifications into which the children’s responses could be 
grouped for each of the five features of the day; most of these have 
been described in the work cited above.® The eight items compos- 
ing the hierarchy of responses made by children upon departing 


4Shirley, M., & Poyntz, L. Children’s emotional responses to health examinations. 
Unpublished manuscript. 

5 Shirley, M., & Poyntz, L. Influence of separation from the mother on children’s 
emotional responses. ]. Psychol., 1941, 12, 251-282. 


6 Tinid. 
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from home and arriving at the Center will serve for illustrative 
purposes. The responses were: 


1. Child cried and resisted or refused to leave mother; had to be torn from 


mother. 

. Child cried at leaving home and resumed cry on arrival at the Center; cried 
long after separation from parent. 

3. Child cried at separation from parent, but became calm soon afterward. 

. Child was calm at departure and enroute, but cried upon arrival at Center. 

. Child gave expression to insecurity by nervousness, worry, or attempts to 
bolster up his own courage. 

6. Child departed from home and arrived at Center calmly but sullenly. 

. Child departed from home and arrived at Center calmly and willingly. 

. Child departed from home and arrived at Center eagerly. 


After the behavior was classified and tabulated by sex and age 
levels, percentage frequencies for each classification were obtained 
for each age and sex. The next step was to inspect the different 
classifications for age trends and arrange the items into hierarchy 
from the least mature to the most mature. The above list is so 
arranged. Next the percentage frequencies were cumulated for 
each hierarchy, by age and sex. It was clear that the different ways 
of behaving deserved different weights at different ages. Response 
number 3 in the list above, for example, represented a fairly high 
level of maturity for two-year-old boys, since only 40 per cent of 
the cases exceeded this level of the hierarchy. But it represented a 
low level of maturity at five-and-a-half years, whereat go per cent 
of the boys exceeded it. It also represented a more mature response 
for two-year-old boys than for two-year-old girls. 

After computation of cumulative percentages the items were 
weighted as follows: 

Cumulative score o-g per cent given weight of 1 
: a = eee 
73-39 “ “ “ “ “ 3 
40-59 4 
aan * + * we 
sf“ “ «HG 
go-100 


/ 


The weights so devised were utilized in assaying the individual 
records. Since 7 was the maximum weight attainable for any 
feature of the day, and since 5 features of the day were considered 
in arriving at the total assay of adjustment, the highest possible 
weighted score was 35. Because no age or sex penalty was exacted 
this score was equally attainable at any age and by either sex. 
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Actually few children achieved this maximum score at any age; 
but highest, median, and lowest weighted assays differed little from 
age to age or from one sex to the other. The success of the weight- 
ing system in equalization of the assays by age and sex can be 
judged from Tables 2 and 3. The weighted assays tended to cluster 


























TABLE 2 
Hicuest, MepIAN, AND Lowest WEIGHTED Assays IN ADJUSTMENT BY AGE 
HIGHEST MEDIAN * | Lowest 
AGE IN YEARS 

| Boys Gir_s Boys GirRLs Boys GIRLs 

en teronssell eh eS P| Soe 

| 

2 | 33 32 20.6 27.5 10 19 

2% 35 33 25.¢ 27.5 11 11 

3 34 32 27. 25.5 9 7 

3% 30 34 25.0 26.0 | 14 12 

4 32 33 | 22. 28.5 14 8 

4! 33 32 | ‘ 26.« 11 11 

5 34 33 25.¢ 26.0 | 15 | 10 

5%, 34 33 26. 26. > i = 

6 35 34 2¢ 25. 17 12 

6% i 31 33 | 25.¢ 27. 17 15 

7 34 ar 25.% i | 15 











*If there were an even number of cases the median was considered to lie half-way 
between the two middle-most scores. 


TABLE 3 


PERCENTILES OF WEIGHTED Assays FoR Att Acts ComMBINED 


| 
PERCENTILE Boys GIRLS Boru 
ee Oe a ae , - 

| | 

10 | 16 | ¢ 16 

25 20 21 20 

50 26 | 26 26 

75 30 3 30 

o¢ | 2 32 32 


! 


around a median of 26 and to have a range of approximately 20 
points for both sexes at all ages. The only age at which there was 
a marked departure from this was at four years, when the median 
scores were separated by 6!4 points, and the difference in adjust- 
ment favored the girls. At this age 81 per cent of the boys failed 
to reach the median adjustment assay of the girls, whereas 68 per 
cent of the girls equalled or exceeded the median of the boys, and 
57 per cent of the girls equalled or exceeded a score of 26. Other 
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evidence leads to the hypothesis that it is around four years that the 
difference in social maturity between boys and girls is most marked. 


CoNnSISTENCY IN ADJUSTMENT Assays 


Once it was satisfactorily established that the adjustment assays 
were relatively little influenced by factors of age and sex, it was 
important to discover whether the individual child tended to be 
consistent in his level of adjustment from visit to visit. In estimat- 
ing the consistency with which a child maintained his level of 


TABLE 4 


CoNSISTENCY IN sssonriellaiencctiinatend ASSAYS 


ConsISTENT Assays * PERCENTAGi PERCENTAGE PERCENTAGE 








Consistently excellent 6 
Consistently good 
Consistently moderate 
Consistently fair 
Consistently poor 





79 Boys =. | tt 81 Grris 160 Boru 
| 


Improvement 
Re gression 
Irregularity 


Total consistent * ; 


It 


15. 


| 
Total inconsistent’*® 5.5 .¢ 43 


| 





* Consistent was defined as variation within a §-point interval at four successive visits; 
inconsistent those varying within an interval larger than 5. 


adjustment from visit to visit, scores were considered consistent if 
they varied within a 5-point range. Scores that varied beyond this 
limit were classified as to direction of change into three categories: 
improvement, regression, and irregularity in variation from first 
visit to last. The level of adjustment was classified as excellent if 
the child’s numerical assay fell within the range from 30 to 35; 
good if it ranged between 25 and 29, moderate if it ranged between 
20 and 24, fair if between 15 and 19, and poor if below 15. The 
percentage frequency for each of these types of consistency in adjust- 
ment assays is given in Table 4. These computations were based 
on 79 boys and 81 girls present at four successive visits. 

Slightly more than half of the children maintained a consistent 
level of adjustment assay for three or four successive visits to the 
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Center, and approximately two-thirds of those that were consistent 
maintained a good or excellent level of adjustment. Among the 
inconsistent children, regression occurred slightly less often than 
improvement or irregularity. Sex differences were too slight to 
have statistical significance, but they agreed with other findings of 
this study. More girls than boys made good or excellent adjust- 
ments, and more girls than boys showed irregularity in adjustment 
from visit to visit. More boys, on the other hand, improved in 
adjustment from the first visit to the last. This would indicate that 
girls established their level of adjustment earlier, but varied from 
that level more than did boys. 

The scores themselves gave no clues as to the dynamics whereby 
they were achieved. That children maintaining the same level of 
adjustment assay differed greatly in personality need hardly be men- 
tioned. A few cases serve to illustrate some of the marked con- 
trasts among children of similar adjustment assays. 


Children showing good or excellent adjustment: 


Elissa Dean 
Adjustment assays: 2% years, 32; 3 years, 32. 
Elissa Dean is the younger of two sisters whose home environment has been 
quite unstable. There have been a number of shifts in housing, a prolonged 
period of living with paternal relatives, and a succession of more or less 
incompetent nurse-girls after the mother accepted employment outside the 
home. The mother herself is an unstable person, and both parents are 
ambitious for their children to become child actors or radio stars. In spite 
of this erratic environment Elissa Dean is a very independent and well 


adjusted child. 
Felix 


Adjustment assays: 2 years, 28; 3 years, 26; 34 years, 29; 4 years, 30. 

Felix has maintained good adjustment scores on his days at the Center, but 
the scores do not reveal that he is quite attached to his mother and that 
when she is present she encourages him in reactions of dependency and 
immaturity. He is an only child and lives in a household with maternal 
grandmother, an uncle, and his parents. He was a prematurely-born child, 
a fact that perhaps engendered habits of over-solicitude on the part of his 
mother. Although he comes to the Center happily and responds satisfactorily 
to adult requests during the day, he prefers to play alone rather than to 
participate in the play of other children; and when his mother arrives he 
begs to be allowed to go to her and remain with her the rest of the day. 


A child consistently fair or poor in adjustment: 


Julia 
Adjustment assays: 4% years, 11; 5 years, 15; 5'% years, 14; 6 years, 19. 
Julia, the elder of two girls, is extremely jealous of her younger sister, who 
is preferred by the parents. This child compensates for her feeling of rejec- 
tion by identifying herself with her mother, whose phrases and gestures she 
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mimics, and by adopting an attitude of supercilious tolerance toward her 
young sister’s misdeeds and incapacities. On her day at the Center Julia 
tended to avoid play and to sit around talking to the observer. 


Children that improved in adjustment assays: 


Carmen 
Adjustment assays: 5 years, 16; 51% years, 24; 6 years, 25. 

Carmen also is the older of two girls, the sister of Elissa Dean, described 
above. Of the two children Carmen is the one who has felt the force of her 
parents’ economic insecurity, and who has received the over-stimulation and 
training that their cinema-made ambitions have prompted them to give her. 
On her days at the Center Carmen found it difficult to amuse herself without 
an adult audience to compliment her on her taient at singing and dancing. 
Her second and third all-day visits to the Center were marked by better 
levels of adjustment than her first. 


Donald 
Adjustment assays: 21 years, 17; 3 years, 16; 3'4 years, 25; 4 years, 32. 

Donald was only 14 months old at the birth of his brother Florian. During 
Donald’s babyhood the mother lavished her affection on her first-born and 
rejected her second pregnancy. At the birth of Florian, however, this plump, 
good-humored infant son became her favorite, and Donald, who was then a 
little run-about boy became just a nuisance to her. Almost at once a number 
of problems developed in the older boy. He had difficulty in sleeping, in 
becoming weaned from the bottle, in achieving bladder control, and in 
learning to talk. Shortly after his second all-day visit to the Center a sister 
was born. Although the mother had again rejected the pregnancy she was 
again delighted with the baby, particularly since it was a girl. Hence she 
withdrew some of her affectionate attention from Florian, and the two boys 
became more nearly equals in the family constellation. Thereafter Donald's 
behavior showed marked improvement on his day at the Center, and he 
maintained the new level of adjustment at the next visit. Florian’s adjust- 
ment, on the other hand, markedly regressed at 212 years, the visit just 
after the baby sister’s birth, but resumed its high level at the next visit. 
(Assays: 2 years, 31; 244 years, 20; 3 years, 32; 3'4 years, 29.) 


A child that regressed in adjustment: 
Theodora 
Adjustment assays: 4% years, 32; 5 years, 18; 5'4 years, 19; 6 years, 16. 

Theodora made an excellent adjustment at her first visit, but regressed at 
each succeeding visit. She behaves as if the burden of the world rests upon 
her shoulders. “My Grandma says I won't be any older when I'm an old 
woman,” this child volunteered at her five-year visit. As the eldest of a 
rapidly growing family of children, Theodora has had sorae responsibility 
for the care of the younger ones placed upon her; but she is more conscious 
of family illnesses and financial worries than her added responsibilities 
warrant. 


A child that was irregular in adjustment: 
Deborah 
Adjustment assays: 44% years, 30; 5 years, 13; 5% years, 28; 6 years, 25. 
Deborah was quite well adjusted at each visit except that at five years. 
Until a few weeks before her fifth birthday she had been an only child; then 
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a baby sister was born. When Deborah came to the Center for her five-year 
visit she was very tense and nervous, sighed time after time, was very 
reticent, and made no spontaneous references to her mother, the new baby, 
or any events in the home. She seemed worried, played little either alone or 
with other children, and ate sparingly and without enjoyment. 


Factors RELATep To LEvEL of ADJUSTMENT ASSAYS 


The brief histories given above point in the direction of that well- 
established clinical hypothesis that family relationships are a factor 
of paramount importance to the child’s adjustment in any situation. 
Before examining the data for further confirmation of this, however, 
it is worth while to consider other important hypotheses—that of 
maturation; that of learning, or of growing familiarity with the 
situation; and that of health. 

A priori, it would seem that children would adjust less well on 
their first all-day visit to the Center than at subsequent visits; and 
that the older and more mature the child was at his first visit, the 
better he would adjust. The data as arrayed in Table 5 furnish 


TABLE 5 


MEpDIANs OF WEIGHTED Assays IN ADJUSTMENT BY VISITS 


(Sexes Combined) 





AcE 1n YEARS | First Visit Seconp Visit Tuirp Visit FourtH Visit 

—— 7 ana a 

2 | 26 

2% | 26 29 | 

3 22 26 29 

3% 2 24 26.5 26.5 

4 28 23 4 26 

4! 25 29 23 2 

5 26 23.5 29 23.5 

5% 26 27 | 2 23.5 

6 | 26 26 27 24.5 

6% 25.5 26 28 





answers to these assumptions. Reading the table as a whole either 
by columns, which show age changes and lead to generalizations 
about maturation, or by rows, which show repetitions of the experi- 
ence and lead to generalizations about familiarity, leaves one con- 
fused. The figures seem to vary at random. If one confines 
attention to only a segment of the table, however, one sees enough 
consistency to warrant some interpretation. Children that made 
their first visit at two or two-and-a-half years were as well adjusted 
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as the median of all ages. Children that started at three years were 
less well adjusted, according to median scores, but maturation within 
the next two half-year periods resulted in progressively improved 
median scores for those experiencing their first all-day visit. Matu- 
ration worked in the opposite direction with children of two-and- 
a-half and three that were making a second or a third visit to the 
Center. For among children making second visits the median 
two-and-a-half-year-old was better adjusted than the median three- 
year-old; and he in turn better than the three-and-a-half, and he still 
better than the four-year-old. Scores regress in much the same way 
for the first four age levels at the third visit. If, on the other hand, 
one reads the table by rows one finds that among two-and-a-half 
and three-year-old children those that have had one or two previous 
experiences were better adjusted than those that were making their 
first all-day visit. 

Harmony is brought into these seemingly contradictory results 
only if one returns to the original records and seeks explanation in 
the actual behavior of the children. Children of two and two-and- 
a-half years were little aware of what the day would bring forth; 
they had little anticipatory dread; hence they adjusted well. 
Increased maturity, however, made them more aware of the 
demands of the day, and more reluctant to leave home. Hence age 
three was a difficult time even for children that were experiencing 
the first visit. Familiarity with the situation from one or two 
previous experiences seemed to make the children grow more appre- 
hensive or become less well adjusted with age. 

It is possible to read the table on the diagonal, a process that 
yields successive scores for the same group of children. Such read- 
ing reveals that for any discrete group the median scores vary little. 
This allows one to generalize concerning the age at which it is 
advisable to offer such an unusual experience for the first time. 
The group that started its all-day visits at age two or two-and-a-half 
adjusted as well as or better than the median for all ages. Groups 
that began their all-day visits at three or three-and-a-half years main- 
tained a consistently poorer level of adjustment than the median of 
all ages. Groups that started at five or later consistently made 
adjustments that were equivalent to the median adjustment for all 
ages. Since children tend to maintain the level of adjustment to an 
unusual experience at future repetitions of the experience, and since 
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they are less likely to make a good adjustment at the initial experi- 
ence at three and three-and-a-half years—an age period at which 
they are beginning to develop anticipation and apprehension ‘—it 
would seem inadvisable to start the child on a series of unusual 
experiences during his fourth year. All things considered, how- 
ever, the influence of maturation and of familiarity on children’s 
adjustment to an unusual experience is not very important, since 
neither with age constant nor with previous experience constant did 
the medians of subgroups go as low as the 25th or as high as the 
75th percentile. 


ILLNEss AND ADJUSTMENT AT THE CENTER 


Illness in childhood commonly is cited as a factor of major signifi- 
cance in the development of personality and adjustment. The chil- 
dren studied at the Center form rather a poor group on which to 
study the effects of illness, for the Center’s program has been 
oriented toward keeping the children in good health. Its emphasis, 
as the name suggests, has been on good hygiene and preventive 
measures. Consequently the number of children that have suffered 
from prolonged or serious illness is not great. Most of the children 
have experienced respiratory infections, digestive upsets, and child- 
hood contagious diseases that have required bed care for a week or 
less at a time. For purposes of the present analysis, only illnesses 
occurring so frequently that the child was ill or in a state of con- 
valescence a portion of each six-month interval or an illness so 
severe as to require hospitalization or bed care for several weeks was 
considered as major and potentially traumatizing occurrences. 

Applying these criteria to records of all the children, pediatricians 
found only 22 children that had suffered from either serious or 
repeated ill health during the period spanned by this paper.* The 
illnesses differed greatly in type, severity, and duration. Most of 
these children had repeated respiratory infections that led to such 
complications as tonsilitis, abscessed ears, mastoiditis, and pneu- 
monia. A number of the children did not pass a single six-month 
period without spending some time in bed or in convalescence from 
illness. This group is designated as the periodically ill. The remain- 


7 Shirley, M., & Poyntz, L. Development and cultural patterning in children’s protests. 
Child Develpm., 1941, 12, 347-350. 

8 The writer expresses gratitude to Dr. Edward L. Tuohy and Dr. Harold C. Stuart for 
locating the records of the children that had major care or periodic illnesses and for 
classifying them into these two groups. 
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der of the children had one or more episodes of illness that required 
a prolonged period of bed care, two weeks or longer, and a period 
of limited activities during convalescence. This group is designated 
as major care cases, because illnesses of this type caused marked 
changes in the children’s routines and occasioned considerable solici- 
tude on the part of their parents. Neither the periodic nor the 
major care illnesses seemed to influence the children’s adjustment 
at the Center. The median adjustment for these 22 children that 
suffered from illnesses were 26, 27, 28, and 24 at the four successive 
visits. These medians are as high as the median scores for the 
entire group. 

Detailed examination of the case records of these children that 
had been ill revealed that most of the irregularities in their adjust- 
ment scores from visit to visit could be explained on grounds other 
than health and led to the conclusion that the influence of illness 
and bed care on the personality of children as it is seen at the 
Center is negligible. For the most part the illnesses seemed to have 
little or no permanent effect upon the child’s behavior unless they 
changed his status in the family group. If the illness caused the 
mother or other members of the family to change their attitudes 
toward the child and their methods of handling him, a personality 
change sometimes occurred. If the old status was restored upon 
recovery, the evidence of personality change usually disappeared 
within a few months. If, however, the child’s illness was accom- 
panied by other impacts, such as the birth of a sibling that jeopard- 
ized his status as only or favorite child, or by serious family worries, 
then the child’s personality gave more evidence of having been 
permanently altered. 


Famity ATTITUDES AND ADJUSTMENT 


From the foregoing paragraph concerning the influence of family 
attitudes on the level of adjustment of the child one must not infer 
that family relationships within the group of children studied at the 
Center were in general inimical to the development of adequacy 
and stability in the offspring. For the most part the parents of the 
study-group children were normally affectionate and _ possessed 
wholesome attitudes toward child care. There have been almost no 
divorces among the parents of the group, only a very few separa- 
tions, and a very few parents have been widowed, and none of these, 
up to the date of this study, had remarried, thereby introducing a 
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step-parent into the home. Even within this group of families 
wherein the individual couples seemed to be compatible in marriage 
and to lead lives of domestic tranquillity for the most part, there 
were a few parents that were over-protective and over-solicitous of 
one or another of their children. Upon applying to the records of 
observed behavior and expressed attitudes of the mothers criteria 
that have been arrived at clinically by Levy ® and others,” 12 girls 
and 22 boys of this group were identified as having over-protective 
or over-solicitious mothers. For some mothers this over-solicitude 
was the logical, if perhaps an unfortunate, outgrowth of anxiety 
occasioned by an illness of the child; for others there seemed no 
legitimate explanation of such an attitude on the basis of the child’s 
health and welfare. In almost every instance the records contain 
information that would enable an expert in the understanding of 
the dynamics of behavior to judge what factors in the mother’s own 
life led her to become over-solicitous. It is not, however, within 
the scope of this paper to present such information or to make such 
judgments. 

In contrast to the rather large number of mothers judged to be 
over-solicitous, only seven mothers were judged to reject one of 
their children or at least to favor one child to the detriment of the 
other. Four of the rejected children were girls, and three were 
boys. Three mothers were definitely over-ambitious for one or 
another of their children; and one mother was very ambivalent 
concerning her youngest, who was to her somewhat of an after- 
thought in a family of grown children. Since psychiatric workers ™ 
are of the opinion that the dynamics behind attitudes of over-pro- 
tection, rejection, and ambivalence are very much the same, the 
children of mothers that showed any one of these unwholesome 
attitudes have been grouped together. 

Median assays in adjustment for the children of mothers having 
unwholesome attitudes are given in Table 6. Although the num- 
ber of cases was small, not exceeding 26 cases for boys and 16 for 
girls, nevertheless the medians were consistently lower, visit by visit, 


® Levy, D. Maternal over-protection and rejection. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1931, 25, 
886-888. 


10 Hough, E., Foley, P., Lewenberg, M., Figge, M., Brunk, C., & Freeman, M. Studies 
in maternal over-protection and rejection. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Work, 1932, 2, 188-282. 

11J—n addition to the above-named authors see also: Witmer, H. L., & Students. The 
outcome of treatment of children rejected by their mothers. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Work, 
1937, 8, 187-234. 
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than the medians of the group as a whole. At the first and second 
visits the medians for these girls and boys were below the 25th 
percentile for the adjustment assays of the entire group. Unwhole- 
some maternal attitudes, therefore, were definitely linked with poor 
adjustment of children to the unusual situation represented by the 
child’s visit to the Center for an all-day stay. 


TABLE 6 


MepIAN ADJUSTMENT Scores FOR OVER-PROTECTED AND REJECTED CHILDREN 


Boys GIRLS 
—_—_— = 7 aaa 


| | 
No. oF Cases | Mepian Score] No. or Cases MEDIAN S«¢ 





ee —_ ——_—____—} — = — . SSS 
| 
| 


First Visit 17 
Second Visit 


Third Visit 





Another condition that might conceivably influence the child’s 
level of adjustment during an unusual experience is whether or not 
he has siblings, and if so whether they, too, are at times subjected 
to the same or similar unusual experiences. It is reasonable to sup- 
pose that the only child is more attached to home and mother and 
less used to playing with other children; hence it would seem that 
he might adjust less well to an unusual and very social situation. 
One might also assume that the child that has other siblings who 
are subjected to the same unusual experience from time to time 
would have his experience of strangeness diluted and hence his 
apprehension diminished by having talked about the experience 
with his sibling. From children with siblings in the group one 
might, therefore, expect a higher level of adjustment than from 
children with siblings not in the group. 

According to the median adjustment assays, as presented in 
Table 7, neither of these assumptions is correct. The median only 
boy and girl were as well adjusted as the median of all children, 
visit by visit, with the possible exception of the boys on the second 
visit. Only children adjusted somewhat better than did children 
with siblings in the study, especially at the first visit; but at their 
first and second visits the only children did not adjust quite so well, 
judging by the median assays, as children with siblings not in the 
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study. It is possible that siblings who came to the Center on dif- 
ferent days discussed the matter in advance and worked up mutual 
apprehension concerning the events of the day. Julia, whose 
jealousy of her younger sister was mentioned above, teased the little 
girl about having her finger pricked until Karen worked up such 
a panic of apprehension that it was impossible to obtain a specimen 
of blood on two successive visits. In contrast to the rather poor 
level of children whose siblings shared the unusual experience but 
at different times, those pairs of siblings that shared the unusual 
experience on the same day adjusted at a higher level than the 

















Mepian ApyJUSTMENT Scores FoR Various CONDITIONS OF SIBSHIP 
| | 
| | CHILD wITH Sr. 
ONLY CHILD WITH S1B. CHILD WITH Sis. PRESENT ON 
| CHILD Nor 1n Stupy In STupDY Same Day * 
—_ = = ee eR 
Visits | | 
| Boys | Gris Boys GIRLS Boys GIRLS Boys GIRLS 
| a | is a is a 2 
| 
First 25 25 28 25.5 21 22.5 32 27.5 
Second a3 C«<dt‘(i<‘iéamwsf 25 7 2 26 28 29.5 
Third 28 | 26 25 25 26 25 29 31 
| | | 





* This includes eight pairs of twins and four sibling pairs whose half-yearly birthdates 
fall within a two-week interval. 


group as a whole. The median adjustment scores of pairs of twins 
or siblings present on the same day was well above the median for 
the group and approximated or exceeded the third quartile for the 
group as a whole. The presence of the sibling apparently gave the 
child added security, and the unusual day at the Center with its 
play periods and meal in strange surroundings was much more 
like a day at home since the familiar playmate and daily companion 
was still sharing the day’s experience. 

Another condition that conceivably might alter the child’s level 
of adjustment was a change in the family constellation brought 
about by the birth of a new sibling. A few examples of the adjust- 
ment of children before and after the arrival of a new baby have 
been cited. There were, in all, 25 children on whom records were 
obtained before and after the birth of a sibling. The median adjust- 
ment score for this group at the visit before the birth of the new 
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baby was 26, a level that is identical with the median for the entire 
group. The median score for the visit just after the birth of the 
new baby was 21, a level of adjustment assay that represents the 
first quartile for the group. Not all of these children had a second’ 
all-day visit before the data collection for this study closed, but those 
who had, regained their former level of adjustment. Actually only 
two-thirds of the children decreased in adjustment level at the time 
of the new sibling’s birth; the other third either remained at their 
former level or showed a slight gain in adjustment. The arrival 
of a new sibling, therefore, produced only a temporary effect on 
the child’s level of adjustment to an unusual event; and the effect 
was most noticeable on children that lost status, from only to eldest 
or from youngest to middle. 


SUMMARY 


The general conclusion to which this series of observations on 
non-problem children that were confronted with unusual experi- 
ences leads is exactly the same as that to which psychiatrists and 
social workers have been led from their observations on child-guid- 
ance patients. A child’s level of adjustment depends little upon 


the extrinsic features of the day, and little even upon his health. 
it depends much more upon the wholesomeness of his up-bringing 
in the home, and the security and confidence and affection given 
him by his parents. A secure and wholesomely loved child goes 
forth to meet a new experience in a spirit of adventure, and comes 
out triumphant in his encounters with new places, new materials, 
and new friends, old and young. A child that is over-sheltered or 
under-loved goes forth from home with misgivings and doubts, 
and gives an impression of inadequacy and immaturity in his 
encounter with new experiences that makes him unwelcome either 
in the society of adults or children. 








ALTRUISM IN CHILDREN AND THE PERCEIVED 
CONDUCT OF OTHERS * 
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APPROACHES TO THE PROBLEM OF MorALiTy IN CHILDREN 


OsT investigations related to the area of morality have utilized a 

questionnaire technique in which the subject is called upon 
to make a moral judgment in a hypothetical situation. Some have 
used observations of children in a free situation. Piaget (6), who 
has conducted the foremost study of children in this field, writes 
that it is moral judgment he proposes to investigate, not moral 
behavior. E. S$. Moore (5) and Hartshorne and May (1) could be 
cited among the very few who have based their conclusions on 
behavior of children in a controlled situation. 

As to the level of problems approached, many studies catalogue 
answers of children of various ages to questions which were 
designed to reveal the extent to which the subjects comprehended 
certain moral concepts. Few studies try to correlate moral judg- 
ment with factors in the environment, and still fewer attempt to 
find the causal factors underlying such relationships. 

Freud (2) has approached the question of morality within a sys- 
tematic theoretical framework. The psychoanalytic theory has 
brought forth the idea that morality as embodied in the super-ego 
develops lawfully from early parent-child relationships. The sense 
of right and wrong is conceived of as originating in the oedipus 
complex, fear of castration, and subsequent identification with the 
parent. 

In contrast to this historical point of view, field theory, as formu- 
lated by Kurt Lewin (3;4), stresses the existing field as the 
determinant of behavior. Field theory, however, does not ignore 
the history of the person, but rather views it in two distinctly dif- 
ferent ways: 

1. As the psychological past existing as a part of the present life 
space (that is, those regions of the life space which include the way 


* This investigation was carried out under the direction of Dr. Tamara Dembo and 
Professor Kurt Lewin of the Child Welfare Research Station at the State University of Iowa. 
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the person sees his past and the unconscious “memory traces” exist- 
ing at that time). 

2. As a series of life spaces whose historical sequence leads up to 
the present life space. This sequence can be regarded as the origin 
of the present life space in the sense of an historically cumulative 
process but not as the direct cause of behavior. 

As applied to problems of morality, field theory emphasizes the 
social group of which an individual is a member as greatly influ- 
encing his ideology. More specifically, field theory holds that a 
person, in becoming part of a group, more or less takes over the 
codes of that group; or, should opposition to the group ideology 
develop, his own ideology would be greatly affected by his group 
membership. Two hypotheses follow from this view: (1) An 
individual has many “super-egoes” in accordance with the different 
groups to which he belongs. Thus the behavior of a man in his 
business affairs is quite different from that displayed in his family 
group. (2) The “super-egoes” of an individual may change as he 
relinquishes his membership in certain groups and joins the ranks 
of others. To find out the character of the super-ego according to 
the Freudian view one would have to go back to early parent-child 
relationships, whereas field theory also directs the analysis to the 
nature of the present social field. 

Still another approach is.represented by the work of Piaget. His 
study, Moral Judgment of the Child (6), is replete with examples 
of moral judgments which show differences with age. The find- 
ings are ordered in terms of two psychologically different morali- 
ties of the child, which are an outgrowth of two types of social 
relations: the first, a relationship of unilateral respect in which the 
child is subjected to adult authority; and the second, a relationship 
of mutual respect in which each member has a more equal part of 
the control. 

In the study reported here, we have combined an experimental 
behavioral approach with the interview method. 


STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


Children brought up in any society are very early in life intro- 
duced to the cultural codes which are socially accepted and held up 
as ideals toward which all should strive. In our society some of 
these moral precepts are couched in general terms. It does not 
matter who the other person is, but “do unto others as thou would 
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have them do unto you.” It is not specified under what conditions 
“it is better to give than to receive” or when “each man should be 
for himself.” 

And yet we know that our generosity, our selfishness, our 
endeavor, in regard to other people, depend upon the character 
of the social relationship, specifically upon who those other persons 
are. “Charity begins at home” differentiates the family group from 
others. Loyalty to one’s team, one’s class, one’s school, one’s coun- 
try, all set off an ingroup from an outgroup. A traitor, despicable, 
scorned, is not anyone who betrays, but one who acts deceitfully 
toward his own group. 

To study this problem of how the moral conduct of an individual 
is determined not only by general dictates, but also by the social 
relationship between membc-s of different groups, we have investi- 
gated some aspects of moral behavior as seen in the following 
settings: 

1. A child, confronted with a desirable and a less desirable toy, 
was asked to give one away and to keep the other for himself. In 
one case the other person was his best friend; in another case a 
stranger (Experiment I). 

2. A child, confronted with the same toys, was asked to distribute 
them between a friend and a stranger (Experiment IT). 

3. A child was asked how he thought others would act if they 
were instructed to give away one of the two toys (Experiment III). 


SuBJECTS 
Thirty-one children ranging in age from 95 to 114 months, with 
a mean age of 105 months, served as subjects. These children 
attended the third grade of the University Elementary School in 
Iowa City. The general socio-economic level of the school may be 
described as professional and middle class. 


EXPERIMENT I: GENEROSITY TOWARD FRIEND AND STRANGER 


Experiment la 

Procedure. In a preliminary session, the subject was asked to 
rank 16 toys in four degrees of attractiveness. In the experimental 
session the following day the child first rechecked his former 
ranking. He was then presented with two of the toys, one which 
he had rated high and one which he had rated low. Following 
this, half of the 20 children (Group B) used in this experiment 
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were confronted with a situation explained to them by the experi- 
menter in the following words: 

| want to tell you something first, before you start playing. You know your 
friend, John? Well, he can play with one of these toys and you can play with one. 
That means if he plays with this one, you can play with that one (indicating the 
other). Or if you play with this one, then he can play with that one. Do you 
see? Now, which one do you want to give to John to play with? 


We shall refer to this as the friendship situation. The other 10 
children (Group A) were submitted to the stranger situation, in 
which they were asked to give one of the two toys away to another 
boy (or girl, if the subject was a girl) who goes to another school 
in Iowa City. 

After the decision, the child was permitted to play with the toy 
which he had selected for himself. Four such choices were made. 
During the entire session, an effort was made to maintain a free 
atmosphere in which the child could act as he wished and to keep 
at a minimum the influence of the experimenter and observer. 


TABLE 1 


Revative Frequency oF Generous Cuoices Mave sy 8-YeAR-OL_p CHILDREN 
TOWARD FRIENDS AND STRANGER IN EXPERIMENT IA 


PERCENTAGE 
Socral No. Susy. No. or No. GENEROUS or GENEROUS 
RELATIONSHIP Exper. I CHOICES CHOICES CHOICES 





Friend (Gr. B 10 


Stranger (Gr. A) 10 40 














Results. Table 1 presents a comparison of the frequency of 
generous choices toward the friend and toward the stranger.” This 
table shows that in the stranger situation more than twice as many 
choices were generous than in the friendship situation (58 per cent 
vs. 23 per cent). A difference as great as this is significant at the 
4-per-cent level according to the t-test. 

Moreover, in the stranger situation, more children always gave 
away the good toy and fewer children never relinquished it than 
in the friendship situation (Table 2). 


1 The order in which the toys were mentioned varied randomly from case to case. 

2A choice is said to be “generous” if the preferred toy, according to the ranking of the 
subject, was given to the partner (friend or stranger) and the poorer toy retained, and 
“selfish” if the reverse took place. This definition says nothing about the motives under- 


lying a particular decision. 
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TABLE 2 


DisTRIBUTION OF ALways-, NEvER-, AND SOMETIMES-GENEROUS CHILDREN IN 
FRIENDSHIP AND STRANGER SITUATIONS, EXPERIMENT [a * 











SocIAL ALWAYS SOMETIMES NEVER 
RELATIONSHIP GENEROUS GENEROUS GENEROUS 
Friend (Gr. B) I 3 6 
Stranger (Gr. A) 4 5 1 














* By an always-generous child we mean one who gave away the better toy in all four 
choices; similarly a never-generous child is one who kept the better toy in all four choices; 
and a child characterized as sometimes-generous is one who gave away the good toy in 
some of the choices. 


The tables indicate that these 8-year-old children are more 
generous to this particular kind of stranger in such a situation than 
they are to their friends. To eliminate the effect of individual 
differences, Experiment Ib was conducted so that the behavior of 
the same child in the two situations could be compared. 


TABLE 3 


FREQUENCY OF GENEROUS CHoIcEs Mave By Two Groups or 8-YEaAR-OLpD 
CHILDREN TOWARD FRIENDS AND STRANGER IN EXPERIMENTS IA AND IB 


' | 
| No. o7 PERCENTAGE OF 
EXPERIMENT Social No. oF GENEROUS GENEROUS 
RELATIONSHIP | CHoIcEs CHOICES CHnolces 
Group A 
| 
Exp. la Stranger 4 23 58 
(N = 10) | 
Exp. Ib | Friend | 4 19 48 
(N == L027 | 
| 
Group B 
Exp. la Friend 40 9 23 
CN ss 8 ) 
Exp. Ib Stranger | 40 10 25 
| (N= 10) | 
1 | 





Experiment Ib 


Procedure. After two months, those children who had been 
given the stranger situation first (Group A) were presented with 
the friendship situation, and vice versa for the children who had 
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been given the friendship situation first (Group B). The pro- 
cedure was the same as that in Experiment Ia, but a different set 
of toys was used. 


Results. The children in Group A became less generous when 
placed in the friendship situation. The Group B children, when 
subjected to the stranger situation, did not change in the amount 
of generosity (Table 3). 

Thus, in Experiment Ib the children tended to be more generous 
to the friend than they were to the stranger. The difference 
between 48 per cent and 25 per cent, however, is significant only 
at the 20-per-cent level by the ¢-test. 

Examining the frequency of generous choices of the individual 
children in both social situations, we find a strong tendency for 
those who were among the more generous in the first experimental 
situation, whether it was the friendship or stranger relationship, to 
be among the more generous in the second experimental situation 
(Table 4). 

TABLE 4 
GENEROSITY OF 8-YEAR-OLD CHILDREN TOWARD FRIEND AND STRANGER IN 
EXPERIMENTS [a AND IB 


CHILDREN NUMBER TIMES CHILDREN NuMBER TIMES 
GIVEN GENEROUS GIVEN GENEROUS 
FRIENDSHIP | aed — STRANGER 
SITUATION 


Jismenaaienatiemmeninsamaeas 
SITUATION 


First | Fr. Sit Str. Sit 


(Group B) 





Art® 
Dick a) Betty 
Jonathan ( 0 Billy 
Kitty | ) ( Donald 
Margaret 0 o Jane 
Norman John 
Sally Martha 
Wilfred Milly 
Wiliam Peggy 
Wilma Robert 


wN NS CO 


= = = oe NW 





| 
| 





* The names of the children are fictitious. 


Interpretation of Results (Experiment I) 

Two facts appear from this experiment. (1) In Experiment Ia 
the children were more generous to the stranger than to the friend, 
while in Experiment Ib the reverse relationship obtained, although 
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less decisively. (2) The children tended to maintain their status 
relative to the whole group in both experiments. These results 
are subject to at least two interpretations: either the children sub- 
mitted to the stranger situation first happened to be more altruistic 
irrespective of the question of group relationships, or the atmosphere 
of altruism created in the stranger situation and of selfishness in 
the friendship situation perseverated into the second situation. 
Since the children given the stranger situation first and those given 
the friendship situation first were selected at random from the class, 
it is plausible to suppose that the particular group relationship of 
the first experimental situation set the stage for the kind of 
reaction to the second situation. Further evidence that these chil- 
dren were more generous to the stranger than to the friend is given 
in the following experiment (Experiment II). 


ExperRIMENT II]: THe Cuitp as Umpire 


Procedure and Problem 

Thirty-one children were used in this experiment: the 20 8-year- 
olds used in Experiments Ia and Ib and 11 other 8-year-olds.* The 
following situation was presented: 


Bobby, suppose I had two toys here, and one was a real good one, and one 
wasn’t so good. This time you couldn’t play with them yourself. But you know 
what you could do with them? You could give one of them to your friend and 
you could give one of them to this other boy who goes to another school in Iowa 
City. Now, which one do you want to give to your friend, and which one do you 
want to give to this other boy? (Half the time the stranger was referred to first.) 


Following his decision, he was asked to tell the experimenter his 
reasons for making such a distribution. 

In this set-up, the subject himself cannot partake of the toys; he 
acts merely as an umpire, and so his own directly personal needs, 
such as his desire for the good toy, are not involved. If 8-year-old 
children as a group are really more generous to such a stranger 
than they are to their friends, it is reasonable to suppose that they 
would favor the unknown child rather than their friends in their 
distributions. 


Results 
Eight-year-old children, when faced with such a proposition, 
predominantly favored the child who goes to another school 


3 This was the last experiment and was given from one week to four weeks after the 
children had been involved in other experiments. The additional 8-year-old children had 
also previously taken part in the friendship situation (cf. Experiments IITb‘and IIIc). 
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(Table 5). Of the 31 children, 21 were partisan to the stranger, 
g to the friend, and 1 child fluctuated between the stranger and the 
friend; that is to say, 68 per cent of the children favored the stranger 
and only 29 per cent favored their friends. This is in line with the 
interpretation given to Experiment I. 


TABLE 5 


NuMBER OF CHILDREN, AS Umpires, Favortnc Fritnp AND STRANGER 


| 


FAVORING Favorinc 
FRIEND STRANGER VACILLATING 


Percentage 





If we compare the decisions of the children in the umpire 
experiment with their behavior in Experiment I (Table 6), we 
find that: 

1. The majority of the children who favored their friends in the 
umpire experiment were among the less generous in Experiment I 
(7/9 or 78 per cent). 

2. The converse of this, namely, that the less-generous children 
tended to favor the friend, does not hold. Of the 17 children who 
were among the less generous in Experiment I, about half favored 
the stranger. However, the proportion of the less-generous children 
who favored the friend was much greater than the proportion of 


TABLE 6 


NuMBER OF CHILDREN FavorinGc FrigeNps AND STRANGERS WHEN ACTING AS 
UMPIRES AND THE Decree oF GENEROSITY THEY DISPLAYED 


As Umpires (Experiment II) 





DEGREE OF GENEROSITY 
DisPLAYED IN EXPERIMENT I * No. Favorinc No. Favorinc 
Frienp (N = 9) STRANGER (N = 21) 


Less-Generous 
N= 17T 


More-Generous 
N= 14 2 12 











* Less-generous children are those who at most were generous but once in each of the 
two situations (or in one situation for those 11 children given only the friendship situation). 
More-generous children are those who were twice generous in at least one of the situations. 

+ One child in this group vacillated from the friend to the stranger. 
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the more-generous children who showed this preference (41 per 
cent vs. 14 per cent). 

3. Those who were among the more generous in Experiment | 
predominantly favored the stranger when they were acting as 
umpires (12/14 or 86 per cent). 

Inasmuch as these results are based on a limited number of cases, 
the trends cannot be taken as conclusive. When these data, how- 
ever, are considered along with the results obtained on 5-year-old 
children, they are suggestive of a theory of social maturity where 
generosity and attitude toward a stranger are viewed as stages in 
development. Presentation of this theory will appear in a forth- 
coming paper dealing with the results for 5-year-old children. 


Reasons Offered by the Children for Their Distribution 


The reasons for favoring the stranger given by the children when 
acting as umpires can be classified into six groups: (1) they wish 
to eliminate an inequality between the stranger and their friends; 
(2) their friends would understand their decisions; (3) they would 
like to gain a friend; (4) the social distance between themselves and 
the stranger is greater; (5) it is a social grace to favor the stranger; 


(6) the child simply said, “I don’t know.” 


1. Elimination of inequality between stranger and friend (proposed by 57 per 
cent of the children who favored the stranger). More of the answers formulated 
by children fall into this group than in any other. They all stress the disparity in 
circumstance between the unknown child and the friend. Typical examples 
follow: “Well, maybe the other one doesn’t go to such a good school and doesn’t 
have as many things as Martha. . . .”; “Because this other girl, she wouldn’t know 
these toys, and my friend, she might have had one of my toys”; “Because I'd like to 
give the other boy the good one ‘cause I haven't given him anything”; etc. All 
these seem to be attempts to make more equal the position of the two children. 

2. Understanding on the part of friends (proposed by 19 per cent). This group 
of answers is somewhat akin to the previous one in that the goal is at least not 
to hurt one of the children more than the other and this is done by giving the 
poorer toy to the child who would be able to understand better, i.c., the friend. 
The subjects also may wish to avoid criticism. Some examples of this type of 
reasoning are: “Martha would understand, I am sure”; “My friend would under- 
stand why I gave her the poorer one, and the other girl might not understand if I 
gave her the poorer one”; “Well, my friend would probably know that I wanted 
to give the best one to the other girl because she’d probably give that one away 
too.” It seems that the children reasoning thus ally themselves with their friends, 
and, together, they are generous to the other child. 

In the first group of answers the subjects do not involve themselves in the 
consequences of the distribution. In the second group of answers the subject is 
tied up somewhat more with the effects of his act if he is motivated by the desire 


4The same child may fall into one or more groups if he offered a number of reasons. 
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to avoid criticism. Broadly though, the first two categories are primarily concerned 
with the friend and the stranger, desiring not to hurt anyone, or wanting to elevate 
the position of the stranger child. 

3. Desire to gain a friend (proposed by 19 per cent). For this group the 
personal interests of the subject seem to have a more direct influence. These 
children volunteer the following reasons: “So the other boy will get to know me 
better”; “I think I'd give the bad one to my friend and the good one to the other 
boy so’s he could be my friend too”; etc. The underlying motivation here seems 

» be to gain a friend. 

4. The social distance between themselves and the stranger is greater (proposed 
by 38 per cent). The reasonings characteristic of this group differ from those of 
the preceding one in that it is the greater social distance of the stranger which 
necessitates the partiality toward him. No question of personal gain, or relative 
status, etc., enters. A few examples follow: “I'd give the best to the other boy 
because you wouldn’t know him so well”; would give the best to the other girl 
“because your friend, you’d know her better than the girl from the other school.” 

5. Social grace to tavor the stranger (proposed by 19 per cent). The principle 
guiding these children as umpires may be considered as a kind of rule which 
determines which behavior is “nice” and which isn’t. Thus, “It’s nice to give it 
to the other boy”; “It’s only polite to give it to the other girl”; etc. The stranger 
might be regarded as a guest. However, no reasons are offered as to why it is 

nice” or why it is “polite”; it just is. 

6. “I don’t know” type of answer. One child (5 per cent) could not or would 
not think of any reason for favoring the stranger. She simply stated that she 
would give the better one to the other girl. 


Comparing the explanations given by children who, as umpires, 
favored the friend with those who favored the stranger, one notices 
that the former never bring up the question of equality between 
the stranger and the friend. Instead, their reasons fall into the 
following three distinguishable groups: (1) the friend is closer to 
them; (2) a relationship of reciprocity prevails; and (3) they would 
like yet further to decrease the social distance between themselves 
and their friends. 


1. Friend is closer to them (loyalty to ingroup) (proposed by 90 per cent of the 
ildren favoring friend). All but one of the children favoring their friends (7.c. 
) subjects, including the child who vacillated from the friend to the stranger) gave 
s a basis for their distribution the fact that they “know their friend better,” their 
friend goes to the same school,” “I play with my friend more,” or “I like my 
friend,” etc. This form of explanation is similar to that given by those children 
favoring the stranger who stress the social distance as determining their behavior. 
In one case the nearness of the friend throws the balance in the direction of the 
unknown child; in the other case, the friend is thereby favored 

2. Relationship of reciprocity (proposed by 22 per cent). Answers falling into 
this group characteristically involve the fulfilment of an obligation arising out of a 
previous generous act on the part of the friend. For example, “My friend does 
things for me and the other boy doesn’t”; “Milly was so nice to me when I was 
sick that I would do that.” 
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3. Desire to decrease the social distance between themselves and the friend yet 
further (proposed by 22 per cent). We have a counterpart to this among the 
children favoring the stranger as expressed in the third grouping. The subject 
himself gains personally in his distribution by making a still better friend. Thus, 
“I'd give the good one to my friend ‘cause then I'd make her a better friend,” or 
“I'd give the good one to my friend because otherwise he wouldn’t be my friend 
anymore if I gave him the bad one.” 


We also observe that none of the children who, as umpires, 
favored the friend speak of “politeness” or “nicety” or “kindness” 
as the basis for their distribution. Most of the answers recognize 
the ingroup character of the friend relationship. 


FurRTHER PRrosBLEMS 


There are two problems which arise out of the data: First, why 
is it that 8-year-old children tend to be more generous to an 
unknown child than to their friends (7.c., if we accept the interpre- 
tation of Experiment I), and why is it that they seem to favor the 
stranger over their friends in distributing the toys? And, secondly, 
why is it that those who favor the friend tend to be among the 
more selfish? 

The behavior of young children in this regard will be helpful in 
explaining the reaction of the 8-year-old children, and we therefore 
shall postpone further discussion until a forthcoming paper in 
which the results for 5-year-old children are analyzed. 


ExpERIMENT II[: CoNcEPTION OF THE MoraL Conpuct oF OTHERS 


Statement of the Problem 

It has been shown that large individual differences occur among 
the 8-year-old children in respect to the amount of generosity 
exhibited. Do these children also differ in their opinions as to how 
generous other people are? How, precisely, does their own conduct 
relate to their conception of the world? 


Experiment Illa 

Procedure. We were able to find out how generous the children 
thought others to be by asking them two questions during the play 
of each of the four choices. The first relates to the generosity of 
their classmates and the second to their partners.° The questions 
were worded very informally and somewhat as follows: 


5 The partner is the stranger or the friend, as the case may be. 
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1. | was wondering, Bobby—suppose I showed this toy and that one to the other 
children in your class and told them that they could play with one and could give 
one to their friends. Which one do you think they would give to their friends? 

2. Do you know what else I was wondering? Suppose I showed these toys to 
John (or the other boy, in the case of the stranger situation) and told him that 
he could play with one and could give one to you to play with. Which one do 
you think he would give to you? 


Results. To determine if there is a relationship between the 
children’s own conduct and their judgment as to the conduct of 
others we can correlate the degree of generosity displayed by the 
children (scores from o to 4 generous choices) with the degree of 
generosity attributed to classmates and partners. Table 7 shows 


TABLE 7 


CoRRELATION BETWEEN DEGREE OF Own GENEROSITY AND DEGREE OF GENEROSITY 
ATTRIBUTED TO CLASSMATES AND PARTNERS IN EXPERIMENT | 


SoctaL RELATIONSHIP CLASSMATES PARTNER 


Friend (N = 20) 
Stranger (N = 20) 





that children who are more generous tend to think of others as 
more generous than do children who are less generous. In regard 
to both classmates and partners for each of the two social situations, 
the correlations are positive and high.° 

Interpretation of Results: (Experiment Illa). The fact that there 
is a relationship between the generosity of the children and how 
generous they think others are may be the result of at least two 
factors: 

1. Feelings of guilt aroused by selfishness lead the child to mini- 
mize his own “sin” by attributing selfishness to others. The more 
selfish he is, the more he needs to justify his misconduct. 

2. No question of rationalization enters. Rather the child sees 
others in his own image. 

To determine whether these factors were operating we set up an 
experiment in which the children were put in both a non-conflict 
(Experiment IIIb) and a conflict (Experiment IIIc) situation, since 
factor 2 could be expected to operate in both, and factor 1 only in 
the conflict situation. 


® Pearson product-moment correlations were used throughout. 
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Experiments IlIb and IIIc 


Procedure. A new group of 11 8-year-old children had to rank 
16 toys (Set 1), recheck the ranking the next day, were presented 
with two toys, and then, without being asked to give away one of 
‘the toys, were permitted to play with the better one (Experiment 
IIIb). As the child did not have to give away one of the toys, no 
conflict was created. A few minutes after each of the four choices, 
while playing, the children were asked which toy they thought 
their classmates would give to their friends if their classmates were 
asked to give away one of the toys, and which toy their friends 
would give to them. 

About « month after the non-conflict situation, the children were 
given the friendship situation in which they were asked to give up 
one of the toys to a particular friend (Experiment IIIc). The pro- 
cedure was exactly that of Experiment I. 

Results. Table 8 presents the correlations between the generosity 
displayed by the children in the conflict situation (scores from o 
to 4) and their judgments as to the generosity of others in the 
conflict and non-conflict situations (scores from 0 to 4). 


TABLE 8 


CorRRELATIONS BETWEEN Decree OF GENEROSITY DISPLAYED IN THE CONFLICT 
SITUATION AND JUDGMENTs AS TO GENEROSITY OF CLASSMATES AND 
FriENDs IN CoNFLICT AND Non-Conprtict SIruaTIONs 


CORRELATION BETWEEN Own GENEROSITY 
EXPERIMENT AND THAT OF 
CLASSMATES FRIENDS 


| 


Non-Conflict (IIIb) Ba | . 89 
Conflict (IIIc) -97 | .97 








The results show that the conception of the moral conduct of 
others coincides with the behavior of the children themselves irre- 
spective of the role played by rationalization. In the non-conflict 
situation, where the children have not had the opportunity to be 
selfish, there is no need for justification, and their judgments as to 
the behavior of others may be regarded as “impartial.” The results 
show that those children who impartially conceive of their class- 
mates and friends as generous are themselves actually more gen- 
erous than those children who impartially judge others to be less 
generous (r = .73 and .89, significant at the 1-per-cent level). 
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Secondly, when there is a momentary need to minimize one’s sin 
for having been selfish, such a need influences the conception of the 
moral conduct of others. The higher correlations in the conflict 
situation between own generosity and judgments of others than 
in the non-conflict situation indicate that the judgments as to the 
generosity of others tend to follow more closely their own generosity 
when the children are faced with a conflict in regard to such 
conduct than when they are not involved. 

The change in the children’s judgments as to the behavior of 
others from the non-conflict to the conflict situation can be seen in 
another way. We can express how altruistic the children conceive 
the world as percentage of total judgments made concerning the 
generosity of their classmates and friends (Table 9). 


TABLE 9g 


PERCENTAGE OF JUDGMENTS IN WuicH Generosity Is AscrisED TO OTHERS 
IN Non-Conriict anpD ConFiict SITUATIONS 





PERCENTAGE OF PERCENTAGE OF 
GENEROUS JUDGMENTS IN WHICH 
EXPERIMENT CHOICES GENEROSITY Is ASCRIBED TO 
BY SUBJECTS CLASSMATES FRIENDS 





Non-conflict (IIIb) 68 61 
Conflict (Friendship) IIc 41 41 











From this table we see that the percentage of judgments in which 
classmates and friends are regarded as generous decreases when the 
subjects are involved in the conflict. Moreover, the new estimate 
resembles more closely the actual behavior of the children. (The 
children themselves are generous 34 per cent of the time.) These 
differences are significant at the 2-per-cent level indicated by the 
t-score. 

Interpretation of Results (Experiments I11b and Illc). The fact 
that the subjects’ behavior is related more closely to their judgments 
of others in the conflict situation than in the non-conflict situation 
may be interpreted in two ways: 

1. The questions concerning the conduct of others are more 
abstract and vague when the child is not faced with the conflict. 
When the child is involved in the conflict, the questions have a 
more concrete meaning. He now knows what it means to sacrifice 
a toy. He therefore conceives the world in terms of the new, con- 
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crete meaning of the questions. Accordingly, he judges others more 
realistically; he conceives them as less generous than in the more 
academic, abstract situation without conflict where one can see the 
world as somewhat unrealistically good. 

2. In the conflict situation, when the child is selfish, he minimizes 
his own guilt by attributing selfishness to others. In the non-con- 
flict situation, this “projection” serves no purpose since the child 
has no occasion to be selfish, and thus less avarice is imputed. 

The former interpretation stresses the involvement of the child, 
the different meaning of the questions, to account for the difference 
in judgments as to the generosity of others in the two situations. 
The second interpretation points to the efforts of the child to resolve 
the conflict as the important influence. Substantiating this inter- 
pretation is the fact that the children in giving reasons for their 
decision in the conflict situation are sometimes very outspoken and 
justify their behavior on the grounds that others would have done 
likewise. So Wally says that he gave the telephone (low-ranking 
toy) to Larry because “sometimes he gives me the stuff that I don’t 
want.” We do not have any similar direct indication that the 
former factor is operating. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. The influence of the social field on generosity was studied by 
requiring 8-year-old children to distribute a desirable and a less 
desirable toy between themselves and a second child in each of 
four choices. Some of the children were asked to give one of the 
toys to a friend (friendship situation) and others to a stranger 
(stranger situation). 

In the stranger situation, 58 per cent of the choices were gen- 
erous as contrasted with but 23 per cent in the friendship situation. 
When the children who had the friendship situation were put in the 
stranger situation and when those who had the stranger situation 
were put in the friendship situation, 48 per cent of the choices were 
generous toward the friend and 25 per cent, toward the stranger. 
The indications are that this reversal of the results is to be attributed 
to the influence of the order of the experiments. 

2. Further evidence that the children tend to be more generous 
toward the stranger is given in the experiment in which they 
distributed two toys differing in attractiveness between the friend 
and the stranger. This procedure afforded a direct comparison of 
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the subject’s attitude toward the friend and the stranger. Sixty- 
eight per cent of the children were partisan to the stranger, 29 per 
cent to the friend, and 1 child vacillated from one to the other. 

Among the reasons offered by the children for favoring the 
unknown child were: 

a. They wish to eliminate an inequality between the stranger and 
their friend. 

b. They would like to gain a friend. 

c. It is a social grace to favor the stranger. 

The reasons offered for favoring the friend were: 

a. Their friends are closer to them. 

b. A relationship of reciprocity exists between themselves and 
their friends. 

c. They would like yet further to decrease the social distance 
between themselves and their friends. 

3. How generous the child thinks other people are correlates 
significantly with his own degree of generosity. This correlation 
is shown to be partly a function of rationalization and partly a 
function of the fact that the child perceives others in his own image 
exclusive of any need for self-justification. 
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THE PRODUCTION OF UNIFORM OPINION BY 
NON-SOCIAL STIMULATION 


BY 
M. E. TRESSELT 
Union Junior College 
AND 
JOHN VOLKMANN 
Columbia University 


ow are uniform opinions formed among the members of a 

majority group? Uniform opinions may be regarded as 
judgments in identical or closely comparable terms rendered by 
each of a number of people upon certain discriminable aspects of a 
certain situation. The classical experiments of Sherif * have shown 
that a convergence of judgments can be produced by the social 
inter-stimulation of individuals who, being in a group, are voicing 
judgments upon the same objective situation. This phenomenon 
and the other phenomena sometimes grouped under the term 
“suggestion” will require a thorough analysis before either the 
social psychologist or the general psychologist will rest content, but 
it is certain that uniform opinions can be formed by some kind of 
social stimulation. We then ask whether they can also be formed 
by stimulation that is primarily non-social in character.’ 

In the presence of stimulation that is social or non-social, uniform 
judgmental responses can theoretically be produced by conditioning. 
In respondent conditioning, for example, if a number of people are 
adequately stimulated by the same unconditioned stimuli and the 
same conditioned stimuli, they might be expected to acquire similar 
conditioned responses. Uniform judgmental responses are from 
this point of view uniform conditioned responses of higher order. 
In operant conditioning, on the other hand, through a process of 
selective reinforcement a given operant is strengthened in each of a 
number of people; the situation which provides selective reinforce- 
ment also provides discriminative stimuli, and these stimuli tend to 
evoke this same operant from each person.’ But these principles of 


1 Sherif, M. The psychology of social norms. New York: Harper, 1936. 

2 Features of the material culture that have no appreciable symbolic or communicating 
function are regarded in this discussion as non-social stimulus-objects, even though they 
were originally produced by the behavior of other people. 

8 The distinction between respondent and operant conditioning has been developed by 
B. F. Skinner in his book The behavior of organisms. New York: Appleton-Century, 1938. 
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conditioning would account for the appearance of uniform judg- 
ments in only a very general way, and until they can be more 
directly applied it may be useful to consider certain other principles 
drawn from the psychology of judgment. The principles of judg- 
ment will not remain isolated from the principles of conditioning; 
a judgment can even now be regarded as an operant elicited by a 
discriminative stimulus. 

The position of an individual’s absolute scale is determined pri- 
marily by the group of stimulus-values which he has been judging 
in the past; the center of the absolute scale, measured in terms of 
the stimulus, tends to coincide with the center of the group of 
stimuli.* If the stimuli shift upward or downward, the scale will 
tend to shift correspondingly. In everyday life, different people 
are exposed to different levels of stimulation; consequently, they 
bring to a new task of judgment absolute scales that differ in posi- 
tion, and if they all make judgments upon the same group of 
stimuli, the judgments will differ—in the beginning. This is the 
basis, at the level of the individual, for the relativity of social judg- 
ments. But if the people continue to make judgments upon the 
same group of stimuli, their scales will come to coincide and their 
judgments will agree. Nothing in the argument requires that the 
stimuli be social stimuli. For the purposes of the psychology of 
judgment alone it would hardly be necessary to verify these infer- 
ences, since the tendency for a scale to coincide with the group of 
stimuli is so very plain. But some of the situations treated by social 
psychologists are on realistic grounds so important that they must 
be analyzed step by step, with the aid of laboratory methods. Can 
it actually be shown, then, that the judgments of a number of 
people tend to become uniform when, in the process of continued 
stimulation and judgment, they are all subjected to the same (non- 
social) stimulation ? 

Absolute scales may be formed or shifted so rapidly that it is 
difficult to study them during these phases.” To overcome this 
difficulty, we obtained a small number of judgments from each of 


* Likewise the scale tends to coincide in width with the width of the group of stimuli. 
The position and width of the scale are also determined in part by specially designated 
stimuli and by variables other than stimulus-variables, as is shown by the experiments 
upon anchoring. See, for example, Volkmann, J. The anchoring of absolute scales. 
(Abstract.) Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 742£., and Rogers, S. The anchoring of absolute 
judgments. Arch. Psychol., N. Y., 1941, No. 261. 

5 Wever, E. G., & Zener, K. E. The method of absolute judgments in psychophysics. 
Psychol. Rev., 1928, 35, 466-493. 
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a large number of subjects—a method of group psychophysics. 
There were no practice trials and the subjects had had no experience 
with the particular stimulus-objects that were presented in the 
experiment; therefore the trend of judgments in the experimental 
situation could be followed from the beginning. The stirnulus- 
objects were 12 weighted cylindrical cardboard containers, 6.2 cm. 
in diameter and 3.8 cm. high. Their weights in grams were as 
follows: 11, 60, 110, 160, 210, 260, 310, 360, 410, 460, 510, 560. Each 
of the 120 subjects made one judgment upon each of these 12 
weights. The order of presentation for the experiment as a whole 
was pre-determined in the following way: the 12 weights were 
lifted, with equal frequency in each of the 12 serial positions, from 
the first weight lifted to the twelfth. The 11-gram weight was 
presented in the first position to each of 10 subjects, in the second 
position to each of 10 more subjects, the third to each of 10 more, 
and so on through the twelfth position. The presentation of each 
of the other weights followed the same plan. In consequence, 10 
of the 120 subjects were given the weights in one order; 10 others 
were given them in a different order, and so on. Each of these 
orders was actually irregular, although they met the requirements 
of the foregoing scheme. 

The subjects were experimented upon individually. The experi- 
menter first pointed to one of the weights on the table and then, 
without touching the weight, told the subject how to grasp the 
weight and to lift it. She called for absolute judgments in three 
categories: “You are to tell me whether the weight feels to you 
heavy, medium, or light.” The subject put on a blindfold, rested 
his preferred arm on an arm rest, and began lifting. 

Table 1 presents the data arranged by stimulus-value, serial 
position, and category of judgment. In the fourth row of the first 
column, for example, we read that when the 160-gram weight was 
presented in the first position, 2 subjects called it light, 4 called it 
medium, and 4 called it heavy. These data were actually analyzed 
in several more complicated ways, but the clearest description of 
them is offered by the frequency-distributions in Figure 1 and the 
plot of standard deviations in Figure 2. Figure 1 shows the fre- 
quency of medium judgments produced by each of the 12 stimuli 
in the first position, the fourth position, and the twelfth position. 
Since not all of the subjects gave judgments of medium, the number 
of cases in each position is less than 120. In the first position, the 
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medium judgments are widely distributed among the various 
stimuli. They are, however, not uniformly distributed, and this 
fact implies that the individual subjects made even the first judg- 
ment in the experiment with the aid of some pre-existing scale. 
For if the first judgment were made at random, each of the three 
reports—heavy, medium, and light—would occur with approxi- 
mately equal frequency upon each of the stimuli, and this did not 


happen. 
TABLE 1 


SHOWING THE FREQUENCIES OF THE JUDGMENTS Light, Medium, anv Heavy, 1N 
THAT Orper, For Eacu oF THE STIMULI, 11 GRAMS TO 560 GRamMs, 
IN EAcH OF THE SERIAL PosITIONS I-I2 


PosiTi0ON 





3 
5 
6 


be 


we 
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The fact that the medium judgments are widely distributed may 
be taken to mean that the different subjects entered the experiment 
with different absolute scales, resulting from different prior experi- 
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Fic. 1. THe Frequency oF “Mepium” JUDGMENTS AS A FUNCTION OF 
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The distributions comprise the frequencies of judgment produced by the first weight 
lifted (first position; m = 37), the fourth weight lifted (fourth position; » = 31), and 
the twelfth weight lifted (twelfth position; 2 = 38). 
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ences of stimulation and judgment. One subject, for example, 
worked in a steel plant and handled materials weighing 50 pounds 
or more; his first 8 judgments were all ight or medium, because 
the center of his scale (the center of the medium category) had 
been established at a relatively high stimulus-level, and the weights 
used in the experiment fell within the lower categories. Another 
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subject judged as heavy 5 of the first 6 weights that he lifted, and 
we infer that he entered the experiment with a scale centered at a 
low stimulus-level. Naturally the initial position of the scale 
cannot as a rule be traced to particular features of the subject’s past 
experience; the analysis of the pre-existing scale or scales lies 
outside the scope of the experiment. 

By the time the subjects have lifted 4 weights, however, their 
medium judgments are much less widely distributed, as is shown 
in the data of the fourth position, Figure 1.° To this extent, the 
subjects have come to “agree” on what shall be called medium, 
although they have not stimulated one another in any way. As a 
result of the judgment of the same set of non-social stimuli, the 

® The difference between the standard deviations of the data in the first position and the 


fourth position is 3.18 times the standard deviation of this difference; the difference may 
therefore be regarded as significant. 
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centers of their individual absolute scales now approximately 
coincide.’ Probably the medium categories of the scales of different 
subjects have also become more nearly equal in width, but the data 
do not permit a demonstration of this phenomenon. If it occurs, 
it would likewise contribute to the “agreement” between subjects. 

The results show how rapidly the old scales give way to the new 
ones. If the fourth and twelfth positions are chosen for com- 
parison, it appears that the data of the fourth position are no more 
widely distributed than those of the twelfth. Figure 2 represents 
more adequately the changes that occur in the whole of the brief 
experimental session; the standard deviation, in grams, of the distri- 
bution of medium judgments is plotted against the serial position. 
A smooth curve has been drawn by eye to represent the trend of the 
data. The curve falls off in the region of the first 4 positions, and 
by the eighth position is approaching a constant value. It does not 
drop to zero, because most of the individual subjects retain medium 
categories that are fairly wide, z.c., they will continue to give judg- 
ments of medium upon two or three stimuli in the middle of the 
range of stimuli. 

The data plotted in Figure 2 could be fitted more closely with 
two curves rather than one, by introducing a region of discontinuity 
between the fourth and fifth positions. There is a small amount 
of accessory evidence that likewise suggests discontinuity. The 
mean of the distribution of medium judgments and the total 
frequency of these judgments follow an irregular course when these 
variables are plotted against the serial position, but this irregularity 
is especially prominent at some point between the fourth and 
seventh positions. Further, the experimenter secured a little intro- 
spective evidence that might refer to the occurrence of discontinuity 
in the process of judgment, although it might refer merely to the 
stabilizing of the individual’s scale after it has completed its initial 
shifting. She asked the subjects whether they had experienced any 
change in what they considered to be heavy, medium, or light. 
Sixty-eight per cent of the subjects answered yes. Of these subjects, 
88 per cent were able to estimate the serial position at which the 
change had occurred. The medium position was 3.8, very near to 
the fourth position, where the data of Figure 2 might be regarded 


7 The agreement is not due merely to the fact that the subjects all received the same 
instructions; if they had been presented with the same instructions but different groups of 


stimuli, their individual scales would not have coincided and their judgments would not 


have agreed. 
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as discontinuous. But it.seems unlikely that the discontinuity, if 
it occurs at all, occurs at the same position for different subjects. 
The methods of group psychophysics entail the lumping-together 
of data from different subjects, and sometimes they may obscure, 
rather than reveal, the course of judgment in the individual subject. 
Consequently the occurrence of discontinuity is only a tantalizing 
possibility. If it can be demonstrated by more adequate methods, 
we can infer that when a pre-existing scale is brought to a new 
situation, this scale thereupon breaks down, and a new scale must 
be constructed. It would then be one problem to find out how an 
old scale is broken down, and a slightly different one to find out 
how a new scale is established. 

Everyday life offers many examples of shifts in absolute scales 
that are brought about principally by changes in the stimulus- 
situation.” The stimuli that are specifically social, the voiced 
opinions of other people, for example, may determine the shifting, 
but the non-social stimuli are also effective. If a man receives an 
increased wage and moves from a tenement to a private dwelling, 
his scale is likely to shift so that the new home loses part of its 
initial attraction, and the old one seems in retrospect worse than 
it ever did before. The man is far more likely to point this out 
himself than to allow his friends to do it; that is to say, his shift 
of scale probably does not result from the directly expressed opinions 
of others. It results, rather, from the new conditions of living as 
he perceives them. 

Cantril’s studies of aberrant social movements present examples 
of shifts in judgment that have great contemporary importance, 
although the examples are more difficult to analyse.” The following 
analysis is designed to complement rather than contradict Cantril’s. 
The Nazi movement in Germany controlled some people princi- 
pally by giving them tangible rewards, and some others by coercing 
them. But how did the movement acquire its base in large num- 


bers of people who, without being rewarded or coerced, nevertheless 
fell in line? In particular, why did so many people come to 
tolerate, if not approve, the statements that the Jews were responsible 


for “. . . pacifism, international capitalism, Marxism, Freemasonry, 


’ Beebe-Center, J. G. In Boring, E. G., Langfeld, H. S., Weld, H. P., et al. Psychology 
actual textbook. New York: John Wiley, 1935, esp. pp. 382-326 


’Cantril, H. The psychology of soctal movements. New York: John Wiley, 1941 
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Esperanto, nudism, reparations, war defeat, Versailles, democracy, 
inflation, liberalism, sexual immorality . . .?”"° 

As they are actually heard or read, these statements constitute 
stimulus-objects, and they are social rather than non-social. They 
provide objects for judgments of acceptance, doubt, or rejection. 
In addition, they may be stimuli in the process of suggestion, 
analogous to the voiced opinions of Sherif’s subjects; under some 
circumstances the statements will be accepted chiefly because some 
one else makes them, if there is no stable frame of reference for 
evaluating them. If the statements are considered primarily as 
objects of judgment, they would be expected to give rise to an 
absolute scale. In the event that a person has had no scale of this 
kind, the newly constructed scale will lead him to accept some of 
the statements, to consider others with doubt, and to reject still 
others. He may believe, for example, that the Jews are responsible 
for international capitalism, but doubt that they are responsible for 
sexual immorality. This degree of belief, when it was shared by 
enough people, probably served the purposes of the Nazi leaders; 
Hitler might have been acutely embarrassed if 40,000,000 people 
had been incited to the point of carrying out a nation-wide pogrom. 
To continue the analysis, the statements about the Jews differ some- 
what in respect of credibility or acceptability; the absolute scale, 
which is regarded as having three categories, tends to be centered 
upon these particular statements, as the scale for intensity of lifted 
weight was centered upon a particular group of weights. The less 
incredible statements are accepted, and only the more incredible 
ones rejected. If a person already has a scale for estimating state- 
ments of this kind, the new stimulation will often cause this scale 
to shift until it is centered again. Initial disagreement gives way 
to agreement; as the Townsendites said: “First we laughed—then 
enlisted.” ** But certainly some of the old scales will not shift, 
because they are firmly anchored.” And the amount of shifting 
in some dimensions is limited, as Beebe-Center showed in his 
experiments upon affective equilibrium.”® 

The mechanism for judging social stimuli is the same as the 
mechanism for judging non-social stimuli. This statement might 


10 Jbid., p. 240. 

11 Cantril, H. Op. cit., p. 186. 

12 Jhid., pp. 28 f. 

13 Beebe-Center, J. G. The law of affective equilibrium. Amer. ]. Psychol., 1929, 41, 
54-69. 
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seem very rash if it did not have support from two sources. The 
first is found in the phenomenon of the relativity of social judg- 
ments, which is precisely paralleled by the relativity of non-social 
judgments. The second source is found in the rapidly accumu- 
lating experimental evidence that certain principles of judgment 
hold in independence of the particular stimulus-materials and the 
discriminable aspects that are judged."* The contention that there 
is but one mechanism need not be limited by the role that motiva- 
tion plays in social judgments. The variables of the urgency of the 
task of judgment, or the ego-value that the task possesses, are also 
found in some small degree in experiments upon lifted weights. 
The difference is one of degree. Judgments are discriminatory 
responses; a discrimination is established under certain conditions 
of drive that permit the reinforcement of some responses and the 
non-reinforcement of others. Motivation is essential in the produc- 
tion of a judgment but it acts as a variable or set of variables. A 
description of motivation completes but does not replace a descrip- 
tion of the other variables. 


SUMMARY 


Our problem was to verify the thesis that uniform opinions can 
be produced by stimulation that is primarily non-social. In indi- 
vidual experimental sessions, each of 120 subjects judged the same 
set of stimuli. The results show that, while the different subjects 
entered the experiment with different scales of judgment, these 
scales rapidly approached uniformity and agreement. Hence the 
thesis is verified; we therefore urge that social psychologists look 
for non-social conditions of the formation of opinions as well as 
social conditions. The principles of judgment apply also to the 
judgment of social stimuli. Each person in a group says what he 
does say not only because he has been persuaded by argument, 
induced by reward, compelled by pressure, guided by his own past 
beliefs, or influenced by the voiced opinions of other people; he 
says it also because he faces a restricted range of social or non-social 
stimulation, and this range has determined his scale of judgment. 


14 Rogers, S. The anchoring of absolute judgments. Arch. Psychol., N. Y., 1941, 
No. 261. 
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TIPLE PERSONALITY 
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or eleven years it has been the writer’s lot to present the 

familiar topic Multiple Personality to successive generations of 
students who have elected a course in abnormal psychology. The 
amount of emphasis upon this topic has been determined principally 
by the relative apportionment of space given to it in Conklin’s text- 
book. From year to year each class has been required to read the 
conventional material supplementing this brief chapter by Conklin. 
Students have dutifully “gone through” such literature as The Dis- 
sociation of a Personality, Two Souls in One Body, Multiple Per- 
sonality, and, more recently, Persons One and Three. With these 
familiar references every teacher of abnormal psychology is, of 
course, thoroughly conversant. Similarly, every teacher of this 
subject is likewise familiar with the skepticism of his students 
regarding the possibility of “two or more minds in one body.” 

The writer’s students have not been exceptions. Most of them 
have assumed that this topic violates common sense, but that it must 
be studied “because there will be something on it in the final.” 
Apparently, it is too great a challenge to youthful credence to 
accept the hypothesis that multiple personalities exist outside of such 
good fiction as William Wilson by Poe or the familiar story of 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. Class periods, therefore, were taken up 
with the usual trite discussions of “classic” examples, since the 
teacher knew of no experimental technique for producing any of 
the phenomena of multiple personality. Teacher and students, con- 
sequently, were relieved when they reached the firmer ground of 
Speech Abnormalities. Here, they thought, is some material that 
is sensible and factual. 

By chance, however, while conducting some experiments in auto- 
matic writing and related phenomena, the writer discovered a 
procedure for the experimental production of some of the charac- 
teristic features of multiple personality. Subsequently, on more than 
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fifty occasions, he has reproduced the results and improved upon the 
technique. An instructional film depicts an unrehearsed demonstra- 
tion of a recent experiment and illustrates the technique. As a 
matter of fact, however, the whole procedure is so simple and direct 
that any other psychologist can easily obtain similar results. This 
experiment, suitable for classroom demonstration, may serve to bring 
new life to a conventional topic in abnormal psychology. Further- 
more, it serves as a basis for pointing out some possible differences 
between artificially produced multiple personalities and those which 
may be acquired in the life history of the individual. More impor- 
tant, it indicates the need for critical evaluations of the literature. 
If it is possible to produce some of the phenomena of multiple per- 
sonality experimentally, may it be possible that some investigators 
have unintentionally induced behavior which they describe as mul- 
tiple personality ? 


Tuer ProcepurE 


The successive steps which have resulted in the experimental 
production of three definite “personalities” are as follows: 


1. A good hypnotic subject is put into a deep trance. 

2. After the investigator has assured himself that the subject is fully compliant, 
he directs the subject to open his eyes while still sound asleep. 

3. Now the subject is told that he will have a peculiar sensation: it will seem as 
though his arm and hand are no longer a part of him. Although they will not be 
numb or uncomfortable, it will seem as though they are entirely detached. When 
a pencil is placed in his hand, it will commence to write, as though impelled by 
some force outside his field of awareness. At first he will look about the room, 
indifferent to everything; but later on he may be interested in watching his arm 
and hand move. Perhaps he may be somewhat bewildered by that sight; but, no 
matter what his feeling, he will remain in a deep, deep sleep. 

4. Next, the subject is given complete amnesia for everything that has occurred 
up to this point. 

5. While he sits in an abstracted condition, a board is placed on his lap, and a 
pencil and paper are presented to him. Owing to his relaxed condition, the experi- 
menter has to place the pencil in writing position. 

6. Shortly his hand commences to write. For a while he gazes vaguely about 
the room, and at length he watches his hand move. After the writing has finally 
ceased, he is told to close his eyes again and to go more deeply into sleep. 

7. Now awakened in the usual way, he is subjected to the usual questions about 
his experience. There seems to be no need for giving him any further instructions 
about amnesia for the experience, since it does not matter whether or not he 
remembers the fact that he did some writing. 

8. When he is shown the writing, invariably he is unable to tell what it means. 
If the various steps are properly carried out, the production is a piece of cryptic 
automatic writing. That this type of writing is required, however, should not be 
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stated, for such a request would invalidate the experiment. The fact is that the 
writing done in the hypnotic trance is cryptic in nature and that it cannot be 
deciphered by the subject when he is awakened. 

g. A light trance is now induced, and the subject is told that he fully under- 
stands the whole experience. No specific references to the writing are necessary. 
If he is now aware of the entire procedure, of course he understands the writing 
which he did. 

10. Upon being awakened now, he is asked to write directly beneath the cryptic 
automatic writing its exact translation or necessary amplification. Without any 
hesitancy whatsoever, he complies with this request. 


Obviously, this procedure evokes three definite “personalities.” 
The cryptic automatic writing is done by a “personality” that the 
writer calls X-2. In the post-hypnotic somnambulistic condition 
the. . appears a “personality” that knows nothing about the mean- 
ing of the writing; this phenomenon is referred to as X-3. It should 
be noted that X-3 appears spontaneously, no suggestions whatsoever 
being necessary to evoke him. Finally, as a result of the second 
trance, X-1 returns. X-1, of course, is the normal personality of the 
individual. When X-3 is put into the trance and told that now 
everything is clear and understandable, X-1 makes his appearance 
as soon as the subject is awakened. The only “personality” induced 
by more or less direct hypnotic suggestions is X-2. In his case, no 
directions are given except those which pertain to the “loss of con- 
trol” over arm and hand. 


DIscUSSION OF THE PROCEDURE 


In training subjects for classroom demonstrations, the writer has 
asked for volunteers to participate in some hypnotic studies, the 
nature of which is not explained to them at the time. After the 
necessary training periods, during which good subjects are taught 
how to go into the deep trance, they are used in some investigations 
on automatic writing which are being conducted here. Experience 
has demonstrated the fact that a considerable amount of time may 
profitably be used in the induction of very deep hypnosis for this 
type of experiment. Before giving a demonstration in the class- 
room, the writer finds it expedient to give the subject a post- 
hypnotic suggestion about going quickly and easily into the trance 
during the class hour. In good subjects, however, automatic 
writing can be readily induced without resorting to hypnosis. 
Sometimes this writing is cryptic in nature, and invariably its full 
meaning is not revealed until after the subject has been given sug- 
gestions of the hypnotic or the progressive relaxation type. 
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In many instances subjects reveal information of a personal, 
intimate nature when they perform these experiments. Conse- 
quently, the writer protects the subjects who participate in public 
demonstrations by informing them that, although they will be 
unaware of doing the writing, the contents will be unembarrassing. 
At no time has a subject ever written anything that seems to be 
entirely devoid of any meaning for him or her. On the contrary, 
many times the subjects reveal their worries, personality difficulties, 
ambitions, and interests. It seems to be an important feature of 
these studies that the subject is given no instructions about the 
specific nature of what is to be written, unless, as noted above, the 
experimenter wishes to protect the participant from embarrassment 
in public. The main point of the instructions is simply to start 
the muscular activities of writing; the mental processes take care of 
themselves. 

Earlier in these studies the writer gave the suggestions about the 
arm and the hand becoming “detached” and about the amnesia 
while the subject had the eyes still closed. Later experiments 
showed that with well-trained subjects these directions could be 
given while the subject had opened the eyes during the trance. In 
fact, investigations now going on here lend support to the view that 
waking suggestions accomplish many of these results in good 
subjects. A loose generalization, as yet unsupported by careful 
study, is that about 5 per cent of young adults can be directly 
induced to do cryptic automatic writing in the waking state. As 
a corollary, therefore, it would appear that elaborate hypnotic pro- 
cedures do little more than to hasten the production and to establish 
some controls. 

These demonstrations may be made quite elaborate. For 
instance, the subject who assisted in the film, Cryptic Automatic 
Writing by a Multiple Personality, was trained to have a profound 
alteration in his personality. He was told that upon opening his 
eyes he was to watch the experimenter’s pencil. When the pencil 
was turned bottom-up, his personality was to be changed in a 
manner that he would not understand. His arm and hand would 
seem as though they did not belong to him, and when a pen was 
placed in his hand it would commence to write. Consequently, 
the rotation of the pencil became the conditioned stimulus to induce 
“John-2,” who characteristically would cover pages with cryptic 
automatic writing. In his case it was always necessary to proceed 
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in exactly the same way, for the obvious reason that he had become 
conditioned to a routine. When “John-3” saw the pencil reversed, 
then he would make a remark such as “Now I feel like myself” 
and translate the writing. 

In the elaborate investigations, such as this one, it is occasionally 
necessary to repeat the conditioned stimulus to restore the person- 
ality integration fully. For example, this subject would sometimes 
hesitate over a part of the cryptic writing. He was then told to 
watch the pencil again while it was turned in the opposite direction 
from that previously used. By repeating the conditioned stimulus 
and by saying in a confident voice, “Now you understand every- 
thing about the whole experience,” “John-1” is restored. Although 
these involved procedures are interesting, they may have a disastrous 
pedagogical outcome when they are demonstrated to untrained 
students. The use of a few simple hypnotic suggestions which 
result in cryptic automatic writing, or, even better, some waking 
suggestions, accomplishes the results which are pertinent to this 
investigation. The main point is to obtain cryptic automatic writ- 
ing, to make certain that the subject is genuinely bewildered by 
its meaning, and then to make it possible for him or her to decipher 
it without hesitation. This result can be easily reproduced by 
anyone who will follow the procedure outlined and who has a 
suggestible individual for a subject. 


SoME TypicaL REsULTs 


The samples (pp. 250-251) are reproduced from originals in the 
writer’s files, and they are considered representative of the principal 
characteristics of the findings to date. Specimen A was produced 
by a college junior who has participated in many hypnotic experi- 
ments. Obviously, the writing is not difficult to decipher, even 
though the relations among these disjointed words are obscure. 
As “personality X-3,” she could make out the words “fine— 
especially—eat—do—something,” but she could not tell the meaning 
of this writing. When the second trance had terminated, however, 
she quickiy translated the production and filled in the elisions to 
establish coherence. First, she wrote, “I feel fine,” since she had 
been previously asked how she felt upon opening her eyes in the 
trance. “Especially—eat” referred to her state of hunger at the 
time. Thus, X-1 wrote: “I ate no dinner because I am reducing. 
Right now I would especially like something to eat!” The 
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remainder of this fragment pertains to a minor worry. Her fiancé 
had written that he was about to give up a secure position and 
undertake a venture which she considered risky. “Did you ever 
think about changing your vocation?” she wrote. Finally, as it 
clearly appears in the automatic writing, there is the declaration, 
“He will!” This she amplified, as X-1, to mean that he is a youth 
of decided convictions, and hence that she could not dissuade him. 

The sample is reproduced for three reasons. First, it illustrates 
some writing that is only partially cryptic. This is the type of 
writing which can be readily produced in good subjects by the 
method of waking suggestion. Secondly, even though the indi- 
vidual words are recognizable, the specimen is an incoherent 
jumble until after it has been deciphered following the second 
trance. Thirdly, it reveals something about the personal nature of 
some of the writing, even though this example is so innocuous that 
the subject readily granted permission to use it. 

Specimen B is typical of most of the writing done as a result of 
hypnotic suggestion. This is patently indecipherable and meaning- 
less to the observer, except that the letters s, a, and r are recogniz- 
able. During an experiment on regression, the subject had been 
brought to the second-grade level, and then he had been asked to 
consider his arm and hand to be detached from his body. He was 
informed that “some force from without” would move them. At 
the termination of the second trance, he quickly wrote, “The stars 
are over the closet where she puts Tony with the rats.” Still 
bewildered, the experimenter asked him to amplify this statement. 
The subject then told about his clear recollection of how his second- 
grade teacher repeatedly punished his friend, Tony, by putting him 
in the closet, over which was a decoration in the form of some stars. 
To enhance the punishment, he recalled, she informed Tony that 
there were savage rats in that closet. This example of automatic 
writing was done in a very slow manner, and the pencil was 
grasped in a clumsy, childish manner. 

Example C was done in a classroom demonstration given shortly 
before Easter recess. Deciphered, it states, “I want to go home.” 
The significance, therefore, is evident; the student was impatiently 
awaiting the day when he could go home. Specimen D was also 
done in the classroom, and it illustrates an important feature of 
cryptic automatic writing. Owing to the limitations of time, the 
writer had to tell the student, “Now your hand will cease writing, 
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and you will close your eyes again.” Upon being awakened, the 
subject reported that she felt quite upset and distrait, though she 
could discover no reason for the disturbance. As X-3 she was 
unable to translate the writing, but as X-1 she straightway told its 
meaning: “I am supposed to order the music, but I have failed to 
do so. I may have waited too long a time to get it for the . . .” 
At this point she wrote out “song contest,” saying as she did so, 
“Now I know why I wanted to do something a while ago. I feel 


A. 
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better to have that completed!” Ordinarily the writer does not 
tell the subject to close the eyes until after all writing movements 
have ceased. In this instance the exigencies of the situation made 
it necessary to stop the subject, and thus a compulsion was adven- 
titiously established. 

Specimens E and F are representative of many samples that have 
been obtained. Neither has any meaning when directly observed; 
both have definite meaning when translated by the subjects in the 


E. 


i | 
Bia. | 
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X-1 state. Example E was written by a young woman who had 
just been given responsibility for producing a college play. Already 
overburdened by sorority responsibilities, studies, and campus affairs, 
she wrote, “This is too much.” Amplifying in a spontaneous 
manner, she continued to write that this added duty might be 
beyond her strength and that she might have a serious breakdown. 
Example F was produced in a state of waking suggestibility by a 
trained subject. This specimen is, like the other examples, merely 
a brief fragment chosen for its interest value. Deciphered in the 
X-1 state, it purports to mean, “I have just come from seeing my 
history instructor. . . . I see the bridge out the window. I am 
afraid of bridges. Water looks black. Black means gloom.” The 
subsequent questioning, which is obviously indicated by these 
allusions, revealed the fact, of course, that the subject has some 
phobias and a morbid trend. 

Specimen G was produced by a young woman during a hypnotic 
experiment. Characteristically, she could not translate more than 
a few isolated words when she was awakened after the first trance, 
but following the second trance she quickly wrote out a full 
explanation. “D. was here Saturday,” she wrote. “He went back 
home for a week. He was mad when he came to school. . . . I 
have to see about the Freshman Handbook right away.” Knowing 
some of the words, the observer can now recognize a number of 
the letters in the automatic writing. These the subject could 
recognize, of course, as X-3; but in that state she was as ignorant 
of the full meaning of the statements as any other observer is. 
X-1, however, could fill in the gaps, amplify the statements, and 
show the connective links among the incongruent fragments. All 
other subjects demonstrated a similar ability following the second 
trance, and all of them were wholly confused during the waking 
period after the first trance. 

The final example, Specimen H, was done in the waking state 
by a young man who chanced to visit the office one afternoon in 
company with another student. The first word is “memory,” but 
what may have been the occasion for writing it he could not tell 
as X-3. After he had been told to close his eyes, to relax, to drift 
off into a brief nap, and to be conscious of no feeling of effort 
whatsoever, he was given the usual information that he would 
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shortly understand everything. Then he immediately exclaimed, 
“I mean that I have a wretched memory. I misplace keys, books, 
papers, and everything. To my great exasperation, I have just 
lost my keys again.” The second part of this fragment he now 
translated to mean, “I believe that Henry (his companion) might 
be a good subject for your experiments.” This example is given 
because it represents an immediate success in inducing automatic 
writing in a session lasting two hours and involving simple waking 
suggestions. The likelihood of a relationship between this success 
and the boy’s habitual absent-mindedness furnishes a lead for 
further research. 

Out of a very large file of examples these specimens have been 
arbitrarily selected because they represent some of the typical 
features of automatic writing. In some instances the writing is 
almost decipherable. Nevertheless, for a full explanation of its 
meaning, given in coherent, plausible fashion, it is essential to 
induce a second trance or to secure complete relaxation in subjects 
who did the writing while awake. Most of the writing is cryptic. 
It is nothing more than a scrawl from one side of the paper to the 
other, its curvature being the line of least resistance for a relaxed 
musculature of the writing arm. At the end of the line many 
subjects would have continued to write on the lapboard or the desk 
if the experimenter had not lifted the arm back to the left side of 
the paper again, thereby keeping the writing on the paper. 

All the subjects, whether under the influence of hypnotic or 
waking suggestions, wrote slowly. In some cases the pencil seemed 
hardly to move; in other instances the writing was large. The 
general postural attitudes of the subjects were interesting to observe. 
The subjects seemed to have undergone rather profound alterations 
in their personality integrations; hence, even to untrained observers, 
they were “different persons” while they did the automatic writing. 
Without exception they were oblivious of the class or the witnesses. 
Similarly, when they were first asked to translate or to explain the 
meaning of what they had written, they appeared to be bewildered, 
perplexed, and confused. Several! of the subjects became emotion- 
ally disturbed when told that they had done the writing, and hence 
that they should be able to interpret it. Particularly was such the 
case in dealing with a few subjects who had just commenced to 
participate in these investigations. 
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INTERPRETATIONS 


The writer has no doubt at all that “personalities X-2 and X-3” 
are mere artifacts produced by the nature of the suggestions. Judg- 
ing from the fact that no suggestions are made about the initial 
inability of the subject to decipher the writing, there seems to be 
warrant for calling this manifestation a separate “personality.” 
Certainly, there is a great behavioral change which results in the 
inability to cope with a situation, and no mention whatsoever need 
be made by the investigator to induce this effect. The behavior is 
invariably unlike that of the subject when he or she is in the normal 
state; hence the writer feels justified in calling the “individual” 
who does the writing “X-2.” 

“X-3” requires no suggestions; that “personality” appears spon- 
taneously as the one who is unable to decipher the writing or to 
give a lucid explanation of its meaning. By reproducing these 
phenomena the skeptical reader will readily discover that this “per- 
sonality” is confused, disoriented, and ineffectual. In no instance 
will he or she be able to tell what the writing actually means. 
In other words, “X-3” seems to take possession of the subject tempo- 
rarily and to induce a train of behavior that is definitely outside the 
realm of what has hitherto been suggested directly or indirectly. 
Consequently, the crucial point in the whole experiment, that which 
lifts it somewhat apart from the ordinary investigation dealing with 
post-hypnotic phenomena, is the fact that “X-3” appears spontane- 
ously and that he or she dominates the activities of the subject for 
a time. 

Finally, the restoration of the normal integration of the subject 
results in the translation or the explanation of the automatic writing. 
Of course, this phase of the procedure may be nothing more than 
free associations initiated by the suggestions themselves or the speci- 
mens placed before the subject. A few trials, however, will con- 
vince the skeptical that the subject actually does decipher the 
writing. In other words, he or she really does restore communica- 
tion with ideas which were present during the “X-2” state. Partici- 
pants in these experiments have pointed out specific parts of their 
writing in order to reveal the meaning. They have spoken with 
such force and directness of the meaningful nature of the automatic 
writing that this investigator has no doubts about their intellectual 
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honesty. When they write out the coherent significance of their 
automatic production they follow the script closely. Therefore, 
this writer does not believe that the result is merely an exercise in 
free association. 

There remains a conviction that some of the phenomena of mul- 
tiple personality have been unwittingly produced by the nature of 
the questioning and by the implied suggestions which have been 
given by various investigators. When these fallacious procedures 
are coupled with a precommitment to an elaborate theory of the 
nature of multiple personality, it is not hard to conjecture why 
some amazing cases have been reported. To say that all the “classic” 
examples of multiple personality are to be explained in the same 
way, is, however, a matter upon which this writer expresses no 
opinion. On the other hand, he is prepared to say that by a pro 
cedure of suggestions, either hypnotic or waking, it is possible to 
create experimentally some of the phenomena customarily sub- 
sumed by this topic. This fact, he believes, is one which can be 
easily verified by repeating the procedures outlined in this article. 











SHORT ARTICLES AND NOTES 


THE VALUE OF PSYCHOLOGY AS A PREMEDICAL STUDY 


BY JEROME D. FRANK 
Johns Hopkins Hospital 


HE purpose of these remarks is to review the merits of the study of psychology 
a a partial preparation for a medical career. They are based on personal 
experience and may be of some aid to those who are debating whether to choose 
psychology as their premedical field of concentration. 

Premedical studies may be of value in three ways. They may supply specific 
facts which are met again in medical school, they may afford training in research 
methods which are also used in medicine, and they may aid in developing a 
general outlook which will be useful in medical work. 

Most students tend to choose the premedical subjects which contain the greatest 
number of medical facts. They look for identical elements in the college and 
medical school curricula. This is a false emphasis. The factual knowledge con- 
tained in even the most medical of the premedical studies is of direct use only 
in the first year of medical school and is unimportant even there. An acquaintance 
with the mass law or a knowledge of the microscopic structure of the mammalian 
liver may give the harassed first-year medical student some sense of security, and 
may even give him a temporary advantage over his less well-informed classmates, 
but this advantage is brief and small. Most medical schools show that they are well 
aware of this by urging premedical students to devote themselves chiefly to the 
non-medical subjects for which they will never again have time, and to take only 
a minimum of premedical work. 

Though the facts of psychology do not overlap those of the first year of medical 
school to any large extent, the student who has majored in this field will not find 
himself totally without useful information in his preclinical work. He will have 
a knowledge of the anatomy and functioning of the special sense organs and the 
central and autonomic nervous systems, which are studied in medical anatomy 
and physiology. In addition, college courses in the psychology of personality cover 
about the same ground as the medical course in first-year psychiatry and usually 
do it more adequately. 

Psychology and medicine both study human beings. Hence they tend to use 
the same methods, meet the same problems, and develop the same general out- 
looks. As a result the student of psychology comes to medicine in many respects 
better prepared than those who have devoted themselves to the non-human sciences. 

Though psychology does not supply training in the special chemical, physical, 
and biological techniques which are taught in the first year of medical school, it 
gives about as good a grounding in general experimental method as do laboratory 
courses in the other sciences. In the psychological laboratory the student learns 
the properties of a crucial experiment, he masters the principles of significant 
figures, limits of error, etc., and meets the same type of difficulties with apparatus 
as the physicist or chemist. The principles and pitfalls of experimentation become 
familiar as they apply, not to falling objects or frogs, but to human beings. They 
are thus more relevant to clinical research. 
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Through the mere fact that the psychologist works with people, he tends to 
develop some familiarity with the art of handling them. This not only smoothes 
his first contact with patients—often a painful episode for those coming to the 
bedside from an exclusive acquaintance with test tubes and motors—but is an 
asset in later clinical work. 

Both psychology and medicine supplement laboratory experimentation with other 
methods such as case study, statistics, and field work. These are identical in both 
disciplines and what is learned of them in one is directly applicable to the other. 
Case studies form a large part of medical literature. Though they appear simple, 
they can neither be carried out nor evaluated without some experience. Of all the 
premedical subjects only the psychology of normal and abnormal personality 
affords even a bowing acquaintance with this important method of investigation. 

Medicine, like almost all disciplines dealing with human beings, must rely on 
statistical methods to unearth significant relationships in the welter of variables. 
A grasp of statistical methods is necessary not only to carry out medical research, 
but to evaluate the work of others. Medical studies not infrequently commit 
statistical crimes and misdemeanors which are easily overlooked by those unfamiliar 
with this field, but are readily recognized by those who are properly trained. 
Public health relies especially heavily on statistics, and an understanding of their 
use is essential in the fields of vital statistics, epidemiology, etc. For these reasons 
courses in psychological statistics are excellent for certain aspects of medical work. 

The field-work techniques of social psychology and sociology are assuming 
increasing importance in medicine. Emphasis has been shifting from study of the 
disease to study of the sick individual, and the realization is growing that study 
of the individual is radically incomplete without inclusion of his environment. 
Social service departments, which not only study but attempt to modify the environ- 
ments of patients, are becoming increasingly important parts of modern hospitals. 
Sociological studies of various diseases—rheumatic heart disease and tuberculosis, 
for example—are beginning to be made. Knowledge of the field research methods 
of socio-psychology should therefore prove increasingly useful. 

The physician is interested in the individual, not in the general law or the 
statistical average, and he tends to have a unitary rather than a dualistic view of 
human functioning. Of the premedical sciences only psychology gives familiarity 
with these viewpoints. 

In contrast to the laboratory scientist, the clinician’s prime concern is the indi- 
vidual case. He must know the general facts of, let us say, the bacteriology, 
clinical manifestations, and treatment of pneumonia, but in the last analysis he 
has to treat not pneumonia, but John Jones with pneumonia. If. he persists in 
neglecting John Jones, he sooner or later comes to grief. The clinician's emphasis 
on the individual is directly opposed to the attitude of the premedical sciences, for 
which the single case is an insignificant manifestation of a general principle. 
Though this is also true for much of psychology, still courses in personality and 
abnormal psychology teach that the individual person is a legitimate and respectable 
object of study. Those who have been exposed to this viewpoint may be somewhat 
better prepared to make the difficult transition from the laboratory to the bedside. 

Medicine, like psychology, is coming more and more to accept the “organismic” 
view of human functioning, namely, that the human being functions as a psycho- 
biological unit, not as a set of bodily functions on one hand and mental ones on 
the other. The increasing furor over “psychosomatic medicine” demonstrates the 
concern of the medical man with this outlook. 

The question of general viewpoint in medicine is not merely academic, since on 
it depends the success of treatment. It makes quite a difference if illness is con- 
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ceived solely as a bodily disturbance due to certain noxious agents or to the wearing 
out of vital organs, or on the other hand as a failure of adaption of the individual 
influenced by his personality and his way of meeting the stresses of life. Many 
failures in the treatment of such illnesses as asthma, peptic ulcer, and angina 
pectoris have been due to overlooking the personality problems of which these 
bodily disturbances may be an indicator. Every interne has seen attacks of asthma 
precipitated by emotional crises, or seizures of angina pectoris brought on by 
anger; and the gastro-intestinal system is a notoriously sensitive indicator of the 
inner life. Conversely, hallucinations and delusions, which are mental disturb- 
ances, may be produced by poisons or infections. Failure to keep this in mind 
has not infrequently led to the misdiagnosis of a toxic delirium as schizophr-nia— 
an error which may easily give rise to a therapeutic disaster. 

Despite the obviousness of the truism that all illness involves the entire person 
and not just his body, its implications seem extraordinarily difficult to grasp in 
practice. This may be largely due to the complexities of the individual case, but 
the bias in favor of mind-body dualism acquired in college science courses is 
undoubtedly also to blame. Though in the final analysis the lesson can probably 
be learned only through bitter experience, those who have become familiar with 
the organismic view through the study of psychology may grasp its medical appli- 
cations more readily than their materialistically trained colleagues. At least they 
have less to unlearn. 

The study of psychology is, of course, especially useful for those planning to go 
into psychiatry. The general methods and outlooks of psychology are obviously 
more directly applicable to psychiatry than to any other branch of medicine. 
In addition, courses in personality and abnormal psychology deal with many prob- 
lems which are important for psychiatry. Examples of these are the question of 
personality types, the thorny issue of the respective roles of heredity and environ- 
ment, problems of growth and development, and the mechanism and importance 
of habit formation. A final important issue which arises as such only in psychia- 
try but has an important background in psychology is that of a functional versus 
a nosological concept of mental illness. Are psychiatric disturbances discrete 
syndromes with specific causes, or are they, rather, different ways of failing to 
adapt to life’s stresses? At present the latter view is more popular. Most psychi- 
atric illnesses are regarded as patterns of faulty adaptation to life’s difficulties, which 
have accumulated in the course of development and become ingrained. The 
influence of the functional psychology of James and Dewey in this viewpoint is 
apparent. All these issues and many more are considered in courses on personality 
or abnormal psychology. Though they have no ready-made solutions, familiarity 
with them is almost a necessity in dealing with the incredible complexities of 
human maladjustment which confront the psychiatrist. 

In passing, it should be added that courses in abnormal psychology must not be 
expected to yield knowledge which is directly useful in the management of psychi- 
atric patients. In this branch of medicine above all others the most important 
lessons cannot be found in books, and can be mastered only through actual work 
with patients. 

The premedical student has a right to expect that his field of concentration will 
supply some factual knowledge of use in medical school, some training in tech- 
niques which he can apply later in his career, and, perhaps most important of all, 
a general outlook that will aid rather than hamper him in his medical work. 
Psychology, though somewhat inferior to some of the other premedical siences in 
regard to the first of these expectations, is probably superior with respect to the 
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second and third. A sufficient number of useful medical facts can be gleaned from 
courses in sensory and physiological psychology to enable the first-year medical 
student to feel almost as well informed as his colleagues who have come from 
other fields. Courses in experimental psychology afford adequate training in 
experimental methods and have the further advantage of dealing with people, as 
does medicine. A course in statistics is almost a prerequisite for successful medical 
research, and for the ability to evaluate medical literature. Social psychology is 
helpful in familiarizing the student with the problems handled by medical social 
service, and the methods of approach to them. Finally, courses in personality and 
abnormal psychology supply an organismic view of human functioning and an 
attitude of focussing attention on the individual rather than the general law, which 
stand the clinician in good stead. For those planning to become psychiatrists, 
psychology gives familiarity with some of the basic problems of personality which 
the psychiatrist must master if he is to be successful. 








THE EMOTIONS OF THE TUBERCULAR: A REVIEW 
AND AN ANALYSIS * 


BY IRVIN T. SHULTZ 
Friends University, Wichita 


t the beginning of the present century, articles discussing the apparent mental 
A and emotional deviations of tuberculous patients began to appear in medical 
journals. Particularly in the last ten years there has been a tremendous increase 
in the number and importance of such articles and in the attention given to them. 
For example, one has only to examine the files of the American Review of Tuber- 
culosis and similar publications. . 

In surveying the studies one finds different points of view on the relation of 
mind to physical lesions: first, that the mind is affected by toxic conditions; 
secondly, that the bodily states are influenced by the patient’s emotions, and vice 
versa; and, thirdly, that emotional problems are the result of cultural and socio- 
economic conditions which have affected adversely the lives of patients. 

Munro (13), an earlier investigator, claimed that the disease had a specific influ- 
ence on the individual, producing a pattern of thought and conduct designated 
as spes phthisica or exaggerated euphoria. He believed there was a definite relation 
between the severity of the disease and the abnormality of mental states. He 
thought that mental states and emotions were the result of proloaged intoxications 
set up by the bacillus. Those of high literary attainment and artistic ability, as 
Bronté, Stevenson, Chopin, and Keats, have been affected in an exaggerated way 
from tubercle bacillus. Palmer (14), writing from this point of view, held that 
neurasthenia was often due to toxic conditions. 

In the field of personality the researches of Rich (16) and others indicate a possi- 
ble relationship between biological and psychological activities in terms of body 
chemistry. In an analogous manner bodily diseases might influence emotional 
patterns. It is doubtful, however, whether a one-to-one relationship could be shown 
between tubercular lesions and states of euphoria. It seems logical to suppose 
that, if this relationship did obtain, this phenomenon would be more universal than 
later studies indicate. It remains for further research to find out whether such 
toxic effects exist and just what psychological reactions follow. Otherwise the 
results of Munro and Palmer are inconclusive. 

In connection with the second approach, Ross and Stansbury (17) thought that 
the awareness of the disease caused personality changes on the part of patients, a 
definite psychological result of somatic deterioration. Breuer (2) found evidence 
which indicated that in a little over one-third of tuberculosis patients psychic 
factors contributed to its causation. The high-pressure mental pace in which we 
find ourselves is a contributing factor. Since mind is a necessary part of the 
mechanism of adaptation for survival, interference with it results in physical 
disturbance. Hence an increase in tuberculosis. Morland (12) and Ishigami (8) 
showed the importance of mental attitudes toward the cure of the disease. Anxiety, 
over-compensation, regression, spes phthisica, projection, and hysterical conversion 
are the adjustment mechanisms used. Mind plays an important part in the cure 
of the disease. 

Perhaps a better case substantiating the findings of Ross and Stansbury, Morland, 
Breuer, et al., can be made from researches in the field of personality. Here is 
shown the effect of emotional attitudes on bodily conditions. Kleinberg (10, 477-420) 
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cites the work of Alexander (1) and Chappell (5) in which ulcerous conditions 
from anxiety states have been cured by psychotherapy and psychoanalysis. How- 
ever, Pattie (15), after reviewing several case histories, could not be conclusive 
regarding the production of blisters by hypnotic suggestion. Evidently, by 
analogy, it would be difficult to see how tubercular lesions would be greatly 
affected in one way or the other by emotional patterns. Kleinberg’s caution is 
well taken when he warns against attaching too much significance to the influence 
of emotions on bodily diseases. Much more work needs to be done in this field 
before one can be definite, although a most promising beginning has been made. 

We are on safer ground when we consider socio-economic stresses and strains 
with their resulting adjustment mechanisms as important contributing factors 
toward the patient’s emotional instability. Several authors illustrate this view. 
Jones and Bogen (9), after an intensive study at Olive View Sanatorium investi- 
gating many factors such as body types (Kretschmer), bodily measurements, 
personality and emotional factors, and intelligence, conclude that the doctrine of 
constitutional types receives no support from their findings. Differences are to be 
explained in terms of life in sanatoria. Wolper (25) goes further. He sees no 
relationship between insanity and tuberculosis, nor is there any affinity between 
dementia praecox and tuberculosis. The disease does not alter the personality, 
but merely influences tendencies already established. Tuberculosis produces no 
one type of personality. 

Forester and Shepard (7) at Cragmore revealed that 69 per cent of the patients 
studied showed normal behavior. The remainder showed tendencies varying from 
relatively simple deviations to those definitely neurotic and psychotic. They con- 
cluded that abnormal mental states may be expected in patients who have been 
formerly somewhat unstable. Brown (3), of Trudeau Sanatorium, was of the 
same opinion. He thought that normal or abnormal adjustments depend on what 
the patient was emotionally prior to the onset of the disease. He also found no 
relationship between tuberculosis and sex urge. Stecker (24) studied the moods 
of patients. Fatalistic moods ranked first, followed in order by depression and 
euphoric states, the latter being a very small percentage of the total. He concluded 
that spes phthisica or euphoria is not an accompaniment of tuberculosis per se. 
Causes are to be found in environmental conditions. Also there is no causal con- 
nection between tuberculosis and sex desire. Eyre (6) found that fear is universally 
present. Spes phthisica is a disguise for fear and is not a particular phenomenon 
of this disease. She thought that the toxic theory was not necessary to explain 
emotional symptoms commonly attr:buted to tuberculosis. Relief for the patient 
lies in reéducation, and redirection of energy in channels satisfactory to his 
intellectual level. 

Somewhat the same general conclusions were found by the author (22), who 
gave the Bernreuter Personality Inventory to 82 men and 93 women at Sunnyside 
Sanatorium. On the neurotic tendency test it was found that the patients were 
considerably more unstable emotionally than the general population; 76.80 per 
cent of the men and 69.88 per cent of the women showed above normal neurotic 
tendencies, while nearly 15 per cent of the combined group seemed sufficiently 
neurotic to warrant psychiatric treatment. The patients as a group proved to be 
noticeably lacking in self-sufficiency, the men somewhat more so than the women. 
Less than a quarter of the men and about a third of the women were normally 
self-sufficient or better. On the introversion-extroversion scale, roughly 70 per cent 
of the Sunnyside patients—the women just slightly more than the men—showed 
a greater than normal tendency to introversion. On the self-confidence scale the 
patients proved to lack confidence in themselves, to be self-conscious, and to have 
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exaggerated feelings of inferiority to the extent that psychiatric advice might be 
desirable. The sociability scale shows the group to be above average. This result 
was somewhat unexpected. It might be interpreted as spes phthisica, but probably 
is a compensatory reaction to the patient’s lack of self-confidence and self-sufficiency. 

The above results, while, with the exception of the sociability scale, they demon- 
strate abnormal emotional adjustments, do not show the universality that would 
obtain if toxic conditions were a causal factor, nor is it clear from the evidence 
just how physical lesions could be affected by emotions. However, autobiographi- 
cal materials indicate that many patients at Sunnyside have never been gainfully 
employed and many more can never return to their former jobs. Adverse child. 
hood circumstances, broken homes, extreme poverty, and lack of educational 
opportunities complicate the picture. Tuberculosis, of course, exaggerated the 
problems arising from these conditions. When compared with normal groups no 
significant differences were found with respect to intelligence (Pressey), occupa- 
tional interest (Kuder), and clerical aptitudes (Minnesota). Therefore, it is more 
plausible to consider childhood and adolescent adjustments and habit formation as 
chief contributing factors rather than emotional effects or toxic conditions. If cul- 
tural and socio-economic situations are basic, what is the cure? 


REHABILITATION: A VocaTIONAL EpUCATIONAL AND PsycHOLOGICAL PRoBLEM 


Basic to the whole problem of rehabilitation and emotional adjustment is an 
analysis of patient personnel. Burhoe (4) reports the result of an investigation 
of the educational background, previous occupation, plans for future employment, 
and desires for an academic and vocational education of 5,000 patients in 40 
sanatoria in the United States. Sixty per cent got no further than the eighth grade. 
Sixty per cent were between 16 and 35 years of age; 80 per cent were under 45. 
The young wage-earning, child-bearing group was mostly affected. She concluded 
that the sanatoria population is made up principally of young people with very 
limited education and inadequate vocational training, eager to learn and greatly 
in need of occupational advice. Education carefully fitted to the social and voca 
tional needs of the individual is a step in the right direction. If this analysis of 
patient personnel is correct then successful therapy must be the result of the 
cooperation of many agencies. 

Seidenfeld (20) cites the functions of the psychologist in sanatoria with regard 
to counseling, education, and vocational rehabilitation problems. He stresses the 
importance of broad cooperative planning involving physicians, educators, and 
psychologists (intra-mural) and the education of prospective employers (extra- 
mural) in an endeavor to rehabilitate the individual and return him to normal 
life. For those who are forced to remain in sanatoria opportunity for tangible 
creative work, not merely busy work, should be the aim. In Occupations, Lee (11) 
stresses the social and vocational rehabilitation program as an essential part of 
sanatorium treatment. Evidently emotional adjustment is tied up indirectly with 
the total processes of vocational education which attempts to raise the patient's 
standard of living and thus raise his morale. Only through a “total therapy” 
involving the cooperation of psychologists, educators, and laity can complete 
rehabilitation take place. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In summarizing, certain facts are discernible: (1) The sanatorium population is 
more emotionally maladjusted than the general population. These emotional 
deviations differ tremendously in kind and degree. (2) Some earlier studies 
suggest that, as a result of bodily lesions and concomitant toxic effects, the mind is 
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affected in a particular way, giving rise to a condition of exaggerated happiness 
or euphoria which is specific to the disease. (3) Other investigators see evidence of 
a relationship between emotional patterns and the disease, either for weal or woe. 
Correct mental attitudes actually aid the cure, while the opposite facilitates the 
progress of the disease. (4) More modern authors take the view that tuberculosis 
merely accentuates what emotional maladjustments were present before the onset 
of the disease. The personality of the patient is the determining factor. Normal 
or abnormal adjustment depends upon the previously formed emotional habits. 
Emotional deviations are no more common in tuberculosis than in other conditions 
which produce emotional crises. (5) Recently there is a trend toward a broader 
therapy involving educational and vocational rehabilitation as a factor in emotional 
readjustment. (6) There is increasing evidence that psychology has a significant 
place in this total program. 
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MORAL JUDGMENTS OF CHINESE STUDENTS 


BY C. F. LO 
Hua Chung College, Yunnan, China 


N a study of the moral judgments of American students which A. P. Brogan (1) 
I reported in 1925, subjects were asked to rank 16 most commonly mentioned 
bad practices in the order of their heinousness. The result was a collective ranking 
scale of 16 vices from the most “sinful,” which was “sex irregularity,” to the least 
“sinful,” which was “dancing.” The moral judgments of northern and southern 
students were found to be very similar. The only substantial difference was that 
“Sabbath breaking” was considered much more serious by southern than by 
northern students. When this item was omitted, the correlation between the rank- 
ings of northern and southern students was plus .g9. Later, in 1927, Brogan and 
Slavens (2) also found that high-school students ranked the “sins” in nearly the 
same order as college students. 

In 1935, Alice McCullough Hunt (3) reported a study of the relative value of 
certain ideals. Seventeen groups of ideals were submitted to 503 men and women 
who were asked to indicate their preferences. The scale value of each group of 
ideals was determined. In terms of rank order, “honesty” was given the highest 
rank, and “thrift” the lowest. 

While these two studies were separated by an interval of about ten years, and 
were apparently not planned together, they furnish complementary materials for 
further investigation of moral judgments. The high degree of agreement in moral 
judgments reported by Brogan suggested that moral values were not entirely a 
matter of subjective preference, but that it was quite possible through objective 
means to establish a scale of moral values that would be representative of the 
professed ethical standards of a community at a particular time. It was also obvious 
from the two studies that not all “sins” were equally objectionable, and not all 
“ideals” enjoyed the same appeal. A hierarchy of moral values was usually 
assumed by the ordinary person, in spite of the contention of some thinkers that 
it is pernicious and illegitimate to discriminate between “higher” and “lower” 
values. 


PuRPOSE 


The present study, which made use of the materials that Brogan and Hunt used 
with American subjects, was intended to secure further evidence on the objectivity 
and relativity of moral values, and also to supply a basis for the comparison of 
moral judgments of different racial and cultural groups. 


SuBJECcTS 


All subjects used in the present study were Chinese students in China. The 
materials consisted of the Brogan list of vices and the Hunt list of ideals; but one 
item from each list was omitted. Brogan’s list of 16 bad practices included “Sabbath 
breaking.” Since “Sabbath breaking” as a “sin” is entirely foreign to the Chinese, 
this item was omitted, but all other items were the same as those used by Brogan. 
Hunt's list of ideals made a distinction between “respect” and “reverence,” and 
both were included in the list as separate and different ideals. I found that the 
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two terms were often confusing to the subjects and so decided to drop “respect” 
from the list. The two lists that I actually used contained the following items: 


List of Vices List of Ideals 

Cheating Cheerfulness 

Dancing Cleanliness 

Drinking Cooperation 

Extravagance Courage 

Gambling Courtesy 

Gossip Dependability 

Laziness Effectiveness 

Lying Fairmindedness 

Selfishness Friendliness 

Sex irregularity Honesty 

Smoking Initiative 

Snobbishness Obedience 

Stealing Openmindedness 

Swearing Reverence 

Vulgar talk Self-control 

Thrift 

All terms were given in both English and Chinese, except with high-school students, 
with whom only printed Chinese lists were used. The subject was simply asked 
to rank the “vices” in the order of seriousness, and the “ideals” in the order of 
importance. 

Data were collected from several groups of subjects. In the fall of 1936, 43 men 
and 24 women in a general psychology class, 50 senior high-school girls, and 
99 high-school boys were given the “test.” In 1937, the same “test” was adminis- 
tered to 32 men and 29 women students taking general psychology. In 1940, 
5 advanced students in psychology ranked the different items, and in 1941 rankings 
were made by 11 beginning students in psychology. Since the subjects used in 
1940 and 1941 were few in number, no attempt was made to present the judgments 
of men and women separately, but only combined results were given. (During 
these two years, war-time conditions so affected college enrollment that the 
psychology classes were much reduced in size.) 


RESULTS 


The composite rankings of “vices” and “ideals” by the various groups of subjects 
are shown in Tables 1 and 2. The correlations between the rankings are reported 
in Tables 3 and 4. Correlations between rankings of “vices” were almost all 
above .80. Correlations between rankings of “ideals” varied, ranging from 
plus .48 (P.E.=.13) to plus .g95. Out of 28 rank correlations, 10 were below .70, 
and 18 were above .7o. 


Discussion 


The Consensus of Moral Opinions. Although there was no absolute agreement 
in the moral judgments of any two groups of su!jects, and although individual 
differences in moral judgments were present and sometimes significant, the rela- 
tively high correlations between the rankings of vices and ideals by six different 
groups of subjects give evidence to general agreement among Chinese students of 
today as to what practices were admittedly “bad” and what ideals were considered 
important. There is in Chinese society, as in American society, a generally 
acknowledged scale of moral values. While we cannot here discuss the question 
of how the scale of moral values is developed, there do exist socially determined 
ethical standards, and most individual moral judgments tend to conform to such 
established standards. 
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TABLE 1 
Composite RANKINGS OF “Vices” By DirFeRENT Groups * 
MEN WoMEN MIXED Boys Gir.s 
"36 37 36 37 40 41 "36 36 
Snobbishness I 2 2 4 2 2 2 2 
Cheating 2 1 3 2 I 4 I 4 
Sex irregularity 5 6 I 1 4 3 3 I 
Stealing 4 4 4 5 3 1 4 3 
Selfishness 3 3 8 3 5 5 5 7 
Lying 6 5 s | 6.5 7 6 , = 2 
Gambling 8 7 | 9 | 6.5 8 7 6 | 8 
Laziness 7 8 | 6 | 8 6 13 8 } 1% 
Gossip 9 10 7 | 10 10 8 1 «=6| 65 
Extravagance 10 9 13.5 | 9 9 12 9 | 10 
Vulgar talk 12 12 10 12 11 10 14 | 9 
Swearing 11 11 13.5 | 11 13 9 13 12 
Smoking 15 15 11 13 15 14 11 13 
Drinking 14 13 12 14 12 11 12 14 
Dancing 13 14 15 15 14 15 15 15 
* Worst vice is No. 1. 
TABLE 2 
Composite RANKINGS OF “IpEALS” BY DiFFERENT Groups * 
MEN WoMEN MIXED Boys GiIRLs 
"36 "37 "36 "37 "40 41 "36 °36 
Honesty 1 I I I I 1 1 I 
Courage 2 3 2 4 7 8 2 2 
Initiative 3 2 3-5 3 11 4-5 5 5 
Cooperation 6 4 6 2 5-5 7 10 3 
Openmindedness 5 5 7.$ 6.5 3-5 4-5 9 4 
Fairmindedness 4 | 6 10 5 23 6 6 6.5 
Self-control 7.5 7 | 9 | 8 3.5 2.5 4 8 
Dependability 9 9 ee. | 6.5 2 2.5 8 | 10 
Courtesy 7.5 8 | er ss 14.5 10 7 | 6.5 
Friendliness 10 il | 9.§ 14 9 | 9 12 9 
Obedience 13 12 | 13 | 4 16 | 11 iy 14 
Effectiveness 12 10 .6 | us 8 ; as 14 | ¢2 
Thrift 14 13 . 2.5 tos 14.5 | 15 | at 11 
Cheerfulness 11 14.5 | 15 | a1 10 14 15 | 16 
Reverence 15 14.° | 16 } 12 12 | 12 13 | 33 
Cleanliness 16 16 14 | 16 13 16 16 | 15 


























* Highest ideal is No. 1. 
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TABLE 3 


CoRRELATIONS BETWEEN RANKINGS OF “VICES” 
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Among the vices which Chinese students considered serious were: snobbishness, 
cheating, sex irregularity, stealing, selfishness, and lying. Dancing, drinking, 
smoking, swearing, and vulgar talk were generally condoned. The most important 
ideals, according to the judgments of Chinese students, were honesty, courage, 
initiative, cooperation, openmindedness, and fairmindedness. It is interesting to 
note that there was complete agreement ia ranking honesty as the highest ideal. 
Such ideals as cleanliness, cheerfulness, thrift, effectiveness, and obedience were 
counted among the least important. 

The question may be asked whether there was greater agreement among the 
subjects about “vices” or about “ideals.” Correlations between rankings of vices 
were in general higher than correlations between rankings of ideals. This would 
seem to suggest that the subjects were more in agreement about the relative serious- 
ness of certain vices than about the relative value of certain ideals. The high- 
school boys of 1936, for example, ranked the vices in nearly the same order as 
college men and women, but their rankings of ideals showed different judgments. 
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Sex DIFFERENCES 


In general, the moral judgments of men and women about vices and ideals were 
quite similar. The rank order correlations ranged from .78 to .g8. There was 
no indication that there was greater agreement among men or women by them- 
selves than between members of the two sexes. But analysis of individual items 
brought out one interesting difference. With regard to extra-marital sex relations, 
the two sexes showed quite different attitudes. While most women and girls 
ranked “sex irregularity” as “No. 1 vice,” college men and high-school boys 
considered cheating and snobbishness more offensive than sex irregularity, which 
was given the fifth and sixth places by men, and the third place by boys. This 
difference in moral attitudes toward sex irregularity was not peculiar to Chinese 
students. Skaggs (4), in a study of sex differences in moral attitudes, discovered 
that college women rated intimate sex relations outside of marriage as more repre 
hensible than did men. He also reported that otherwise the attitudes of the two 
groups were nearly the same. My results with Chinese subjects point to similar 
conclusions. 

Comparison with American Subjects. Brogan’s study of moral judgments of 
American subjects was done in the early nineteen twenties. It would be unfair 
and unscientific to compare the rankings of vices by American subjects in 1925 
with those of Chinese students in 1936-1941. It is questionable whether American 
college students today would rank the 16 “sins” in nearly the same order as the 
students of 15 or 20 years ago. However, this is a mere conjecture. Suffice it to 
say that even with a time interval of from 15 to 20 years, the correlation between 
rankings of vices by American and Chinese men students was as high as plus .50. 
With women, the rank correlation was plus .57. The greatest differences were 
seen in the rankings of “snobbishness” and “drinking.” Chinese college students 
considered “snobbishness” as much more offensive than “drinking.” Perhaps 
American students of today would judge drinking more leniently than did their 
predecessors of 15 years ago. 

In general, both American and Chinese students regarded sex irregularity, 
stealing, cheating, and lying as serious offenses. Dancing and smoking were 
generously tolerated. 

We are on safer grounds when we come to compare the moral ideals of American 
and Chinese students. Hunt's study was reported in 1935. The time interval 
between Hunt's investigation and my own was not more than two or three years. 
Our results are therefore more comparable. 

When the rankings of ideals by Chinese college men were correlated with the 
rankings of Hunt’s American subjects, the rank correlation was found to be .53. 
With Chinese college women, the rank correlation was .58. Both American and 
Chinese subjects ranked “honesty” as the highest ideal. Other ideals considered 
important by both groups were courage, initiative, and cooperation. There was 
general agreement in ranking such ideals as obedience, thrift, and reverence among 
the lowest and least important. The greatest differences were seen in the rankings 
of cleanliness and courtesy. With American subjects, cleanliness was considered 
much more important than courtesy. With Chinese men and women, cleanliness 
was the least important of all ideals, and courtesy was ranked much higher than 
obedience, thrift, and cheerfulness. 


SUMMARY 


Several groups of Chinese college and high-school students, in 1936-1941, were 
asked to rank 15 “vices” in the order of seriousness, and 16 “ideals” in the order 
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of importance. The items were practically the same as those used by Brogan (1) 
and Hunt (3). Composite rankings of vices and ideals were determined for each 
group of subjects, and correlations of rankings between different groups were found. 
Most of the rank order correlations were above plus .70, and many were above .go. 
The most serious vices were snobbishness, cheating, sex irregularity, stealing, 
selfishness, and lying; and the most important ideals were honesty, courage, 
initiative, and cooperation. Comparison of the moral judgments of Chinese students 
with those of American subjects revealed that both groups were critical about sex 
irregularity, stealing, and cheating, and tolerant of smoking and dancing. Honesty 
was unanimously agreed upon as the most important ideal, while obedience, thrift, 
and reverence were generally regarded as of small importance. 
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DIFFERENTIATING PSYCHOMETRIC PATTERNS IN 
SCHIZOPHRENIA AND MANIC-DEPRESSIVE 
PSYCHOSIS * 


BY A. I. RABIN 


New Hampshire State Hospital 


N a recent paper (1) it was shown that certain patterns of sub-test score distri- 

bution on the Wechsler-Bellevue (2) test are characteristic of schizophrenia, 
while others are more characteristic of non-psychotic states. Significant differences 
between the verbal and performance I.Q. discrepancies in the comparison of the 
schizophrenic group, on one hand, and the non-psychotic groups, on the other, 
were found. Also, a special “Schizophrenic Index,” computed on the basis of the 
rank order of the individual scores’ participation in the total scores, was devised. 
The differences between the schizophrenics and non-psychotics revealed by this 
index were statistically significant. For numerous reasons the obtained index was 
considered to be a fairer instrument of differentiation than the discrepancy between 
the 1.Q.’s mentioned above. 


PresENT StupY AND MATERIALS 


The present paper is concerned with a comparison of the mentioned psycho- 
metric patterns obtained by means of the Wechsler-Bellevue adult intelligence 
scales in two psychotic groups, namely, schizophrenics and manic-depressives. 
This is also done with a practical end in view—concern with differential diagnosis. 

Of the original 78 schizophrenic and 40 manic records, a number was eliminated 
in order to provide for better control of the groups. Individuals above the age 
of 49 were not included, because of the limited range of the test norms. Those 
presenting results showing definite feeblemindedness or very close to that level 
were also excluded, since the picture might have become more confused and 
complicated by this factor. Finally, an attempt was made to eliminate subjects 
whose foreign-language background may affect one part of the scale and not the 
other. The final results are, therefore, based on reduced numbers: 76 schizophrenics 
and 25 manic-depressives. The normal group, consisting of 92 student nurses 
whose results were incorporated in the previous study, is used here only as a 
background for general comparison. 


REsuLts 


Table 1 shows the mean scores of each sub-test of the scales for each of the 
groups. It is difficult to compare the scores, because of the difference between the 
groups in respect to the final total scores. For this reason the rank orders of each 
mean were computed for the three groups and are shown at the right-hand side 
of the table. It appears, upon inspection, that both psychotic groups differ markedly 
from the normal group. Special differences are to be noted in the ranks of the 
Information and Digit Symbol tests. The former ranks highest in the two 


*Paper read at the 49th meeting of the American Psychological Association at 
Northwestern, September 3, 1941. 
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psychotic groups and only seventh in the normal, while the latter ranks first in 
the normal group and last in the psychotics. 

Table 2 deals with the discrepancy between the verbal and performance [.Q.’s 
as obtained by the Bellevue Scales. The mean discrepancies of the normal and 


TABLE 1 


Sus-Score aND Rank CoMPARISON 








WEIGHTED ScorEs RANKS 
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Verbal 


Information 
Comprehension 
Arithmetic 
Digits 
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Performance 
Picture Completion 
Picture Arrangement 
Object Assembly 
Block Designs 
Digit Symbols 
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TABLE 2 


DiscREPANCIES BETWEEN THE VERBAL AND PERFORMANCE SCALES 


Criticat Ratios 


Group MFAN DiscreP. 
Discrep RANGE 
| Nurses | Manics Scuiz. 


—— . ee _ ee 


Nurses _ 22 | 4.16 








Manic-depressive 2. 13 3.48 
Schizophrenic 3 4.16 3.48 








manic groups are negative (minus) indicating discrepancies in favor of the per- 
formance 1.Q.’s. The schizophrenic group, however, shows a positive discrepancy, 
that is, in favor of the verbal 1.Q. The ranges are considerable and overlapping. 
However, the critical ratios show significant differences between the manic and 
normal groups, on one hand, and the schizophrenic groups, on the other. The 
critical ratio resulting from the comparison of the normal and manic mean 
discrepancies is negligible. The discrepancies, therefore, tend to show a charac- 
teristic pattern of schizophrenia, non-existent in normalcy or in manic-depressive 
psychosis in which, according to psychiatric observation, little intellectual impair- 
ment takes place. However, the use of this type of indicator would favor or 
prejudice the results of predominanti, “verbal” or “manual” individuals regardless 
of their general mental status. 
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It is mainly for this reason that a special schizophrenic index was arbitrarily 
devised. The ratio upon which this index is based is included in Table 3. The 
means of the indices for the several groups is also shown therein. The critical 


TABLE 3 


Use or “ScHIZOPHRENIC INDEX” 


























CriticaL Ratios 
Group Mean INDEX ‘ 
Nurses Manlics Scuiz. 
Nurses .98 2.05 6.17 
Manic-depressive 1.08 2.05 3.01 
Schizophrenic 3.27 6.17 3.01 





__ Information + Comprehension + Block Design 
~~ Digit Symbol + Object Assembly + Similarities 





ratios show statistically significant differences between the schizophrenic and manic 
groups. There are also less significant differences between the manic and the 
normal group. The manic-depressive group appears to occupy the middle position, 
between normalcy and schizophrenia, with respect to the index employed. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. The Wechsler-Bellevue Adult Intelligence Scales were administered to 76 
schizophrenic and 25 manic-depressive patients and to 92 normal student nurses. 

2. The highest ranking test in the psychoses is that of information which 
apparently remains well preserved; the lowest ranking test is Digit Symbols, 
requiring new associations and learning. 

3. The results show that the schizophrenics as a group have higher verbal than 
performance I.Q.’s, while the opposite is true of the manics. The differences 
between the groups are statistically significant. 

4. The application of an index obtained by the ratio of the three high-ranking 
sub-tests to three low-ranking tests, in a selected group of schizophrenics (con- 
sidered in greater detail in a previous study), differentiates significantly between 
the schizophrenics, on the one hand, and manics and normals, on the other. 

5. It may also be concluded that both the discrepancy between the 1.Q.’s and 
the “Schizophrenic Index,” especially the latter, may be utilized in dubious cases 
where the diagnosis wavers between manic-depressive psychosis and schizophrenia. 
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EDITED BY STANLEY G. ESTES 


Tue PsycHotocy oF Socia, Movements. By Hadley Cantril. New York: Wiley, 
1941. Pp. xv-+274. 


The Preface of this book states very simply its purpose, which is to develop “a 
systematic framework for the interpretation of social movements” in a time when 
there is a confusing plethora of such phenomena. That framework is of course 
the social-psychological one, and the book undertakes to see how it may be used 
“to show individuals what to look for when they themselves set out to understand 
whatever movement may interest or involve them.” 

The volume is arranged in two parts, the first of which is an exposition of the 
systematic concepts which are, in the second part, employed in discussing a variety 
of contemporary and concrete examples of group action: lynchings, the cult of 
Father Divine, the National Socialist Party, and others. 

We may summarize the theses of Part I as follows: The individual behaves, of 
course, within a social context of mores, conventions, institutions, and the like. 
But besides these features of his environment, which are in more or less clearly 
understood ways transmitted to him and introcepted by him, there is his own 
mental context. This context is the psychological organization uniquely produced 
in him by his culture, and with which he in turn approaches the social world about 
him. This context may be thought of as representing, psychologically, the indi- 
vidual’s selective role in accepting or rejecting the social values which he finds at 
hand. And men accept the norms of their culture in a variety of ways—sometimes 
simply and directly where they have no reason to question what they find thought 
by others around them, sometimes less simply, as the consequences of defensive 
measures of rationalization, sometimes as extensions of already well-established 
personal values, and sometimes as specific conclusions from instructive or traumatic 
experiences. 

Most important in the concept of this individual mental context is that it may be 
regarded as furnishing frames of reference—patterns of standards for judgment— 
relative to which new experiences are assimilated. Important, too, are the indi- 
vidual’s consequent attitudes, in the sense of orientations developed whenever the 
personal frame of reference is applied to specific situations. 

In addition to the static structure of personal mental context, there is the more 
dynamic aspect of the individual, his active demands. Of two opposed accounts 
of such motives—that which derives all motives from a few fundamental ones, and 
the other which (Allport’s functional autonomy) sees many motives as idiosyncratic 
and functionally independent of primary drives—the latter furnishes the better 
understanding of the forces impelling social behavior. Important also in the notion 
of motivation is the likely connection of any drive with the identifications and 
defenses of the ego. The values which the individual introcepts become to various 
degrees included in the self, and motivated action has always, therefore, a synthesis 
about the self, its defense of status and its demands for security. 

The individual’s mental context is what gives organization and meaning to his 
conception of the world, permitting him to appraise events around him in relation 
to his system of values. When this context is adequate, the individual is comfort- 
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able; but, when it fails, he begins actively seeking meaning in the resulting con- 
fusion. We may call the situation in which he is dissatisfied with the apparent 
chaos of external events, and in which he searches new organization, a “critical 
situation.” Critical situations are socially important because they make men 
suggestible; for the lack of adequate mental context leads so powerfully to a 
seeking of meaning that even highly deceptive meanings may be eagerly embraced. 
Alternatively, too, the individual becomes suggestible when his mental context is 
over-rigidly structured so that his evaluations are uncritical and automatic. 

Part Il takes up in a series of chapters the concrete social movements to which, 
by way of example, this theoretical framework is to be applied. There are accounts 
of two well-documented lynchings, of the Kingdom of Father Divine, of the Oxford 
Group, of the Townsend Plan, and finally of the Nazi Party. The range of 
examples thus covers both social movements of short duration and confined magni 
tude and those of world-wide and persistently troublesome character. In connection 
with each, the author gives a good deal of historical and even statistical material 
so that the phenomenon may first be sociologically described, and then supplements 
with psychological analysis having reference to the basic concepts in the first part 
of the book. 

The easiest praise of The Psychology of Social Movements is to say that it does 
indeed present a number of important psychological notions having important 
relation to the phenomena which it so well describes. And it can be said, further, 
that the presentation will be of value for the mental contexts of even quite psycho 
logically unprepared readers. The concepts have been kept simple, they are richly 
illustrated from common facts of human experience, and they have been well used 
to expose the deceptive features of social movements which have made unniistakably 
strong appeals in our time. The book’s service to the psychologically unsophisti 
cated community is most substantial. 

No psychologist could refrain, however, from examining the degree of contri 
bution to social psychology itself. Here any estimation must be less certain. The 
central idea of the theoretical section is undoubtedly that of the frame-of-reference 
character of mental context (as developed in Sherif’s Psychology of Social Norms, 
to which the author gives enthusiastic credit), and its importance as a concept 
explaining the individual's selective pattern of persona! evaluations and as generat 
ing, when it becomes inadequate. a motivation for acquiring apperceptive meaning 
Further, by laying emphasis upon suggestibility im thrs setting, the importance of 
suggestibility is retained without elevating that term to the rank of some primary 
force in human nature. 

Professor Cantril warns his readers well in advance that “some men regard only 
as rough description what other men hold to be explanation.” One takes it that 
he would hope that much in his book of an apparently descriptive sort may be 
seen as in fact explanatory: that is, as furnishing verified statements under which 
particular events can be subsumed. And yet the richest portions of Part II of the 
book remain pretty thoroughly descriptive. Thus there is an absorbing account of 
the techniques of the Oxford Group, and in particular of its practice of group 
confession. But the explanatory material includes statements such as the following: 
“There is likewise an undoubted excitement and thrill involved in the act of 
sharing.” That partial explanation in terms of a need for excitement is plausible 
cannot be denied. But it remains plausible, rather than compelled by anything 
more than a quite common-sense guess. We are therefore left with, not an 
explanation, but a relatively well-described phenomenon and one of many possible 
hypotheses which might apply to the phenomenon. The reader will find much 
else that falls in a realm where it is dubious that the term “explanation” can be used. 
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Again, there are sections in the first part where systematic points of view are 
hastily adopted or rejected with the assurance that this selection is critical for our 
understanding of social events. And yet the material of Part II does not always 
confirm this confident selection. We are told in the Introduction, in a few sentences 
so brief as to be almost incomprehensible, that the author rejects a mechanistic 
approach (whatever may be the meaning of “mechanistic” in this instance). It 
would be serviceable to be shown in Part II in what ways the attempted analyses 
are non-mechanistic, and to what false conclusions a mechanistic analysis would 
lead. But there is no such aid to understanding. We are assured in the section 
on motivation that none but the functional-autonomy theory of motivation can 
adequately account for the individuality of human behavior; but Part II generally 
fails to show motives-in-action except those which are predicated of large groups 
of people. Could not the fine case-studies of individual refugees have been brought 
more explicitly to bear upon this hypothesis? Freudian concepts, the reader is 
likewise warned, smack too strongly of pathology and must be ordinarily avoided; 
but Part II abounds in instances of obviously neurotic behavior, and it would have 
been instructive to be shown why they should not be connected in theory with 
well-known neurotic mechanisms. Even the modifiedly-Freudian and currently 
exciting frustration-aggression hypothesis is but once suggested, in connection with 
the sadistic aspects of lynching; and-even there, it turns out, a more palatable 
explanation is that mob-members who torture and mutilate would simply “feel 
thwarted if they cannot in some way have a hand in the affair.” This comes close 
to asserting that the correct form of the frustration-aggression hypothesis is that 
aggression occurs when the individual would feel frustrated if he were not 
aggressive!” And finally, among the theoretical anacolutha deserving of complaint, 
is the assertion that the book rejects a structural in favor of a functional psychology; 
whereas one of the most central ideas in the psychological account is that of the 
frame of reference. In what sense, other than some Pickwickian one, is the frame 
of reference not a pretty clearly structural concept? 

The author’s stated ambition for social psychology—that it become able to predict 
men’s social behavior without obscuring men’s individual patterns of personality— 
deserves acceptance and observance. As already said, the material of Part II is 
mainly too generalized and statistical to afford the case-records necessary to this 
ambition. Unfortunate, however, is the additional circumstance that Part I uses 
frequently hypothetically described individuals to illustrate its argument. We are 
asked to suppose “a boy, Philip Jenkins, . . . born into an upper-class home in a 
suburban district in the East.” But what Philip is then supposed to be like, what 
his father and mother think and do, turn out to be arbitrarily chosen. The result 
is a cartoon of human nature that is not quite true of anyone and certainly not 
quite true to the psychologist’s suspicion of stereotypes of thought and language. 
Something with more clinical flesh and blood to it would serve the same purpose 
of illustration with the advantage of having also the character of evidence. 

It may be that “clinical” material for precisely this sort of illustration is still 
nowhere available; but the hollow ring of the substituted examples only makes 
more evident the need for individual case-study. Professor Cantril, be it said, has 
not failed repeatedly to warn his readers that social psychology is far from its goals. 

Finally the book as a whole demonstrates the need for material of a particular 
sort. The data which it presents are data furnished by those individuals who have 
been caught up in the social movements under scrutiny. From those data it is 
possible to discern evidence for the mechanisms of social behavior which the book 
proposes. But, additionally, it would sometime be interesting and_ technically 
desirable to add the familiar device of the contro]. It is not possible to guess what 
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of the book’s account would have to be modified if it were also to examine indi- 
viduals who had remained resistant to these social movements, but such an exami- 
nation is required in the course of scientific procedure. That data for such a study 
are furnished by plenty of contemporary mortals, we may confidently see. And 
Professor Cantril will join us in rejoicing, as a citizen-psychologist unashamed to 
tell the community where his social values point. 

Dwicut W. CHAPMAN. 


Bennington College. 


Sociat LEARNING AND Imitation. By Neal E. Miller and John Dollard. New 
Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1941. Pp. xiv+341. 


Perhaps the nearest approach to a psychological “school” to be found in America 
is provided by the Yale group. Contributions from representatives of “schools” 
often have the merits of consistency and systematic rigor, though to non-adherents 
they commonly appear to suffer from the lack of relevant evidence and alternative 
interpretations which are overlooked because they are incompatible with the 
system. This book is no exception. Like several other contributions from the 
Institute of Human Relations, itis a cooperative venture—by an experimenting 
psychologist and a social anthropologist. Nevertheless it will be accepted as a book 
out of the Yale school, because it stands or falls, in its entirety, upon Yale theories 
of learning. 

And now abideth drive, cue, response, and reward, and the greatest of these is 
reward. The general structure of this learning theory will be familiar to most 
American psychologists, though the reviewer has never seen it in exactly this form, 
and never so skilfully presented in so brief a space as seventy pages. Drive is 
strong stimulus impelling action; cue is distinctive stimulus; reward is variously 
defined as drive reduction, events or objects which reduce drive, and events which 
strengthen cue-response connections. Most of the theory is contained in these brief 
definitions. The most novel theoretical proposal has to do with acquired drives 
and acquired rewards, the basis for which is the drive value of self-induced stimuli; 
¢.g., a softly spoken insult, though a weak stimulus—and hence, by definition, not 
having drive value—may as a result of learning produce an anger response with 
its concomitants of strong self-induced stimuli. 

After the first five chapters on learning theory comes the body of the book— 
eight chapters dealing specifically with imitation. Then there are three chapters 
on certain social conditions under which imitation presumably occurs. The fifty- 
page Appendix includes critical summaries of some forty theorists concerning 
imitation, and nine pages on experimental work on imitative behavior. Except for 
Holt’s theory, which is “revised” by making room for the concept of reward, these 
critical summaries are so brief as to afford only arbitrary evaluations in terms of a 
few fixed criteria. Some of them seemed less than just to the reviewer. 

The section on individual imitative behavior may be described as extensions of 
the basic learning theory, supported by behavior incidents and by experiments 
designed to test hypotheses derived from the learning theory. Three “sub- 
mechanisms” are distinguished “to account for all or most of the cases for which 
the term ‘imitation’ is ordinarily used.” In same behavior two or more individuals 
perform the same act in response to independent stimulation by the same cue. In 
matched-dependent behavior the imitator responds only to cues provided by the 
imitatee, ignoring or being unaware of the cues to which the latter responds. In 
copying behavior the imitator responds also to cues of sameness and difference 
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produced by stimulation of his own and the model's responses. It is recognized 
that these are not “pure types,” but points on a continuum. 

The experiments may be summarized as follows: Untrained rats rewarded for 
imitating trained rats in a T-maze learned to follow the leader, while those 
rewarded for not following under similar conditions learned to take the arm of 
the maze not taken by the leader. New animals, trained to respond to different 
cues in the same experimental situation, were then introduced as models. The 
rats previously rewarded for imitating continued to imitate, and those rewarded 
for non-imitating continued to choose the path not taken by the model. Trained 
animals of a different color were then introduced as models; rats previously 
rewarded for imitating continued to imitate, but those previously rewarded for 
non-imitating now imitated almost as often as not. Conditions of drive were now 
changed. Previously, hungry animals were rewarded with food. Now thirsty 
but well-fed animals imitated or non-imitated with scarcely an exception, on the 
first trial, according to whether imitating or non-imitating had previously been 
rewarded by food. In a new-apparatus situation, animals previously rewarded for 
imitating and for non-imitating, respectively, showed an unreliable tendency to 
imitate and to non-imitate trained models. 

In a second series of experiments a group of first-grade children was rewarded 
for imitating another first-grader who responded to cues not accessible to them, 
another group being similarly rewarded for non-imitating. The behavior involved 
was that of choosing one of two boxes in which candy was secreted. All of the 
former and none of the latter group imitated after a brief learning period. Most 
children in each group continued the imitative or non-imitative behavior in a 
slightly altered situation. 

Fourth-grade boys served as subjects in further experiments involving alternative 
responses to apparatus. A third-grade boy and a male adult were used as trained 
leaders. Half of the subjects were rewarded with candy for imitating the older 
leader and for non-imitating the younger, while conditions were exactly reversed 
for the other half. After a few trials the discrimination between the two leaders, 
when introduced in an unpredictable sequence, was almost perfectly learned. New 
third-grade and adult leaders were now introduced; they served as cues either for 
imitation or non-imitation with nearly as perfect discrimination as the original 
leaders. The situation was now changed, the new problem again involving a 
choice among two boxes one of which contained candy. Initial discrimination 
between child and adult leaders was scarcely better than chance, for either group. 
Training was then continued till discrimination was established, whereupon a new- 
apparatus situation was introduced. Discrimination was now perfect; all subjects 
just previously rewarded for imitating one leader but not the other continued to 
imitate and to non-imitate the same leaders in the new situation. 

These experiments are interpreted as “confirming the ceduction from learning 
theory” that discrimination is learned under conditions of reward. These experi- 
ments do not seem very enlightening to the reviewer. In problem situations of 
varying difficulty children can be subjected to training periods of sufficient duration 
to establish habits of discriminating cues of sameness and difference, just as they 
can be trained to other discriminations. Rats can be trained to follow or not to 
follow other rats, just as they can be trained to respond or ‘not to respond to other 
cues. Under conditions of sufficient similarity the discriminations will carry over 
to new problems or to new models. All this is predictable by any theory of 
learning, or at least by any one which does not totally ignore questions of motiva- 
tion. The experiments do provide additional evidence, of course, that imitative 
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behavior can be learned, and that the conditions under which it is learned demand 
some theory of motivation. 

The reviewer is more impressed by the final experiment, on the role of direction 
of attention in determining whether imitation facilitates or hinders independent 
learning. By a simple and ingenious device, half of a group of first-grade children 
who had already learned to imitate a given leader were stimulated by the cue to 
which the leader responded whenever they imitated him; the essential cue was 
hidden from the other half of this imitating group. Half of another group pre- 
viously trained to non-imitate were similarly stimulated whenever they non-imitated, 
while the cue was withheld from the other half of the non-imitating group. A 
second trial was then given to each individual in all four groups, in the absence of 
a leader. Results are quite conclusive: practically all of both groups exposed to the 
relevant cue performed correctly, whereas only about one-third of those not exposed 
to it did so. Imitation may hinder or facilitate independent learning, depending 
upon whether it hinders or facilitates exposure to the relevant cue. 

If the reader feels that these laboratory conditions bear little resemblance to those 
under which individual humans learn and unlearn to imitate and to non-imitate, 
he may turn to the chapters on “Social conditions producing imitation,” and “Crowd 
behavior.” Hierarchies of age-grade, of social status, of intelligence, and of special 
skills are discussed, and the nature of the rewards involved in imitating the super- 
ordinated is suggested. Most of the rather general remarks in these chapters 
probably apply to the majority of individuals in nearly all cuitures. But individual 
differences, particularly in our own society, are enormous, and probably ail of these 
remarks apply to but few individuals. 

This reviewer would find far more exciting a volume which treated learning 
theory briefly and generally, and devoted its detailed chapters to social conditions 
involved in imitating. Precisely the reverse has been done here. Such a volume 
would presumably include observations of imitation and non-imitation under play 
conditions, for example, together with rather intensive case material. Such a 
volume, moreover, would follow the course of hypothesis, controlled observation, 
revised hypothesis, etc., rather than the course of seeking primarily to confirm an 
already accepted theory. 

Tueopore Newcome. 


University of Michigan. 


PsycHOLoGY OF PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT. STUDENTs’ INTRODUCTION TO MENTAL 
Hyciene. By Fred McKinney. New York: Wiley, 1941. Pp. xi+636. 


The need for literature on practical psychological adjustment for college under- 
graduates has been recognized by the production of textbooks dealing with the 
college environment, study habits, vocational planning, personality problems, and 
mental hygiene. While these and related topics were at first treated separately in 
such books, there is a growing tendency to cover all of them in a single large 
volume like this new work of McKinney's in which sixteen long chapters account 
for 549 pages of text and references. The urge to be comprehensive results from 
the psychological relatedness of the problems, from the academic aim of teaching 
some psychology in the process of discussing them, and, one hopes, from a growing 
awareness that eny psychological adjustment must be viewed as an aspect of personal 
adjustment to life as a whole. That the author does justice to the first two 
motives is testimony to his effective integrating of extensive research findings, 
objectively empirical and often experimental, provided by relevant fields of psycho- 
logical investigation. That he fails adequately to recognize the third and thus 
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gives the impression of disunity and superficiality seems due not solely to the 
difficulty of his task but also to his scientific conservatism. 

Not the least of the book’s merits is the large amount of informational material 
that it contains. This includes such varied items as vocational facts, budgetary 
statistics, ¢xperimental psychological data, rankings of social attitudes and of 
preferences, and miscellaneous bits of scientific knowledge. An allied resource is 
the abundance of excerpts from clinical histories of college students. Where 
evidence is equivocal or differences of authoritative opinion exist the conflict is 
recognized, although perhaps in too detached a manner to impress the student 
reader. There is a good deal of emphasis on objective devices of personal appraisal, 
ranging from the pre-interview blank to vocational interest analyses. The pre- 
interview blank, used as the basis for discussion of general techniques of adjust- 
ment, is furnished in the appendix on detachable pages, work-book style, along 
with blank copies of a rating scale and a personal improvement sheet. While 
vcreasing the cost of the book these features limit its use to some extent, since 

uch of the text discussion in the early portions presupposes their utilization as 
lass exercises, and since the whole procedure of self-analysis is adapted to an 
mpersonal large-university environment. 

The fundamental defect, as has been suggested, is largely a consequence of the 
method of arriving at judgments of what constitutes a good adjustment in any 
given particular. The method is that of collating the findings of special investi- 
gators, often through the use of ranking scales. Thus one may discover the 
prevailing opinion of college students concerning desirable and undesirable personal 
qualities, the nature of leadership, the values of a formal education, the preferred 
type of marital partner, etc. This information is worth collecting, and the pro- 
edure is empirical (besides betokening painstaking labor on the author's part in 
compiling the material). But the scientifically aloof implication that the ruling 
motives and leading values of the existing social order represent a pattern of living 
making for a mature and stable cutlook, is to be viewed with serious doubt. The 
weakness is most apparent in the treatment of social adjustments. There courtship 
is described in the form of “going steady’—a practice which, among present-day 
students, is a perpetual nightmare to guidance counselors on many a campus. 
There friendship is described in such a way as to give the student the impression 
that possessive attachments (to which the average student is driven by his 
insecurity) are the highest good. Throughout the book, for that matter, there is a 
singular leniency toward the quality and nature of the personal motives, the 
thwarting or gratification of which is duly expounded in psychological terms. In 
short, the book is addressed to the interests of the individual, and the essential 
developmental process of socialization of outlook is played down. 

The trouble is the lack of any consistent, systematic theory of motivation. This 
lack, revealed by the method just commented on, is further emphasized by the 
ultra-objective conception of adjustment in terms of highly specific situations, which 
leads everywhere to fragmentation. Mention of habits occasions a discussion of 
habits as such, and likewise with attitudes; meanwhile the incidental relation of 
this habit or that attitude to the total genetic and dynamic pattern of the personality 
in question is lost in the shuffle. Again, there is a tendency to recommend patch- 
work “solutions,” as in the case of the student who, after unsuccessfully competing 
for grades with her roommate, changed roommates and thus “solved” the difficulty! 
The implied maladjustment in her urge to compete is blandly overiooked. A great 
many of the case-history excerpts seem to be misinterpreted by the author; too 
frequently they serve as object lessons in how one may successfully get one’s 
own way. 
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It is true that McKinney acknowledges the importance of remote causes, and 
also that he points out the widening interrelationships of many personal problems. 
But his principal stress is placed upon the present situation in the one case and 
upon the surface problem in the other. That his background is more behavioristic 
than personalistic is shown by his misuse of the term “congruent trait” when he 
means “complementary” (p. 270). The misuse, incidentally, occurs in an example 
of how two “friends” both preserved their prestige (= egocentricity?) by feeding 
each other’s lack in a completely self-seeking manner. Finally, mention should be 
made of the failure to make adequate use of the concepts of depth psychology, and 
of the failure to inform the student readers pointedly that they were all imperfectly 
brought up. 

This reviewer feels that the greatest use of the book would lie in its reference 
value to teachers and counselors. 

Howarp Davis Spoert. 

American International College. 


Tue PrepicTion or Personat. ADJUSTMENT: A Survey oF Locicat Prostems ANp 
RESEARCH TECHNIQUES, WITH ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATION TO PRrosBLeMs oF Voca- 
TIONAL SELECTION, ScHoot Success, MarriaGe, AND Crime. By Paul Horst, 
with the collaboration of Paul Wallin and Louis Guttman, and assisted by 
Frieda Brim Wallin, John A. Clausen, Robert Reed, and Erich Rosenthal 
(Soc. Sct. Res. Bull., 48.) New York: Social Science Research Council, 1941. 
Pp. xii +455. 


Factor analysis has for some years been acclaimed by its enthusiasts in the social 
sciences as the way to bring order out of chaos im many of the perplexing problems 
of sociology and psychology. In this monograph Dr. Horst and his collaborators 
have attacked the problem of prediction of personal adjustment with the weapons 
of mathematical-statistical theory, developing and extending this theory in some 
ways, and pointing to the path of further development which must be followed for 
a full realization of this approach. 

The monograph is divided into two parts, the first of which requires a minimum 
of statistical sophistication on the part of the reader. This section, most of which 
was written by Dr. Horst, defines the predictive process as that of (1) developing 
an index of success in the activity under study, (2) determining which background 
factors, abilities, and personality characteristics are useful in predicting success, 
(3) combining the predictive items into a predictive score which is highly corre- 
lated with the index of success, (4) checking the predictive formula on at least one 
other sample of subjects (the utmost stress is laid on this point), and, if the 
predictive formula is successful in predicting for the check sample, (5) applying 
it to the general population which has been sampled. 

The many practical and theoretical problems which arise in applying this pro- 
cedure are discussed systematically. Solutions which have been developed in studies 
of vocational guidance, marriage adjustment, school success, and criminal recidivism 
are cited from the literature and evaluated; in many cases new ways of meeting 
these problems are suggested. There is offered, also, the broad outline of a program 
for the coordination of predictive research into a systematic attack on the problems 
of human adjustment. The section concludes with a special memorandum on 
“Prediction and national defense” prepared by a subcommittee of the Social 
Science Research Council in collaboration with Dr. Horst. 

With the exception of a section on the case study, contributed by Mr. Wallin, 
Part II consists of a number of supplementary studies which are highly technical in 
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nature and require a sound statistical background on the part of the reader. The 
sections contributed by Mr. Guttman are especially valuable in bringing together 
in a systematic fashion those aspects of statistical theory which have a direct bearing 
on the problem of prediction, plus some original contributions to sampling theory 
and scale construction. Several theoretical and empirical evaluations of weighting 
methods, the combination of measures, and the reduction in the number of 
variables, contributed by Mr. Guttman, Dr. Richardson, and Mr. Reed, are indicative 
of the inconclusive state of present solutions to these problems. Dr. Horst’s mathe- 
matical contributions to the volume include some which have important applications 
beyond the problems of prediction, especially his mathematical solution of a 
multiple rating problem and his discussion of the treatment of incomplete data. 
The bulk of the monograph is concerned with so-called actuarial prediction. 
What is the role of the case study in this type of upproach? The position is taken 
that the primary value of the case study is in furnishing new insights and new 


ul 


hypotheses for group investigation. The aim, as stated by Mr. Wallin, is “the 


development of prediction instruments which will approximate more closely the 
individual’ prediction of the case study but the application of which will be more 
standardized. . . .” Despite this statement of the aim, the general content of the 
monograph, especially in the mathematical sections, is not concerned with any 
attempt at a systematic formulation of what might be called the “statistics of the 
individual.” Professor Stouffer has contributed a stimulating chapter on the unique 
case in which he draws a parallel between the logic of group prediction and indi- 
vidual prediction, the latter depending on intra-individual trends. A formulation 
of individual behavior according to intra-individual trends as suggested by F. H. 
Allport and others should lead not only to better prediction, but to a better under 
standing of human behavior as well. 

The discussions of experimental methodology and statistical analysis in this 
monograph and the suggestions for further résearch recommend it to anyone 
interested in the problem of prediction and related problems in the field of human 
behavior. As the authors point out, however, the solutions of many of the statis- 
tical problems discussed must await further development of sampling theory, and 

ir application, the construction of more rapid mechanical aids in handling matrix 
multiplication. 

Whether or not we share the optimism of the authors in the applicability of 
group prediction methods to the problems of human adjustment, we look forward 

the reports of studies which are carried out along the lines suggested in this 
monograph. 

Daniet Horn. 

Harvard University. 


MANAGEMENT AND Morace. By F. J. Roethlisberger. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1941. Pp. xxii 194. 


A great many claims and accusations have been made concerning the fruitfulness 
of the social sciences. The methods of the clinical psychologist have been called 
unscientific, and his conciusions, therefore, invalid. The experimental psychologist 
has been accused of selecting unimportant problems in order that scientific methods 
could be applied, and his conclusions have been dubbed impractical and unrealistic. 
The sociologist has been accused of skimming the surface with statistical surveys, 
and the social psychologist’s findings have been labeled over-generalizations because 
he has too frequently drawn conclusions about social phenomena in general from 
studies limited to populations of college students. A great many of these accusa- 
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tions are based on a misconception about the way in which a science develops. 
The social scientist has been eager to ape the physicist, but he has paid too little 
attention to the historical development of that science. It is, relatively fruitless to 
take a complicated “problem” into the laboratory until its manifestations have been 
carefully observed under naturai conditions. The result of eliminating this first 
necessary step—observation of phenomena as they occur “in nature”—is that the 
real problems are frequently not even recognized. 

It may be questionable whether social phenomena of a meaningful sort can ever 
be subjected to laboratory experimentation. However, we are not yet in a position 
to answer that question. Until we have subjected social phenomena to really 
careful observation, we are in no position even to state the nature of the variables 
which should be brought under experimental control. 

Roethlisberger, in this his most recent book, indicates rather clearly that the 
social scientist can provide fruitful generalizations about social phenomena. At 
the same time, he offers some telling criticisms of a great deal that goes under the 
name of social science. It is a book which grapples with real life problems in a 
fashion that is both scholarly and practical. It is a significant addition to the 
literature of applied social science. 

Part I is made up primarily of a series of papers which Roethlisberger has 
delivered before Professor Cabot’s famous “Business Executive Group” during the 
past five years. Through these papers he attempts a systematization of the know! 
edge which he and his colleagues have obtained by long and careful observation 
of people at work in industry. The now famous Hawthorne experiment provides 
the backbone, but studies conducted in a number of other companies have also 
contributed to the picture which he presents. These papers carry forward yet 
another step the work which has already been reported in the monumental 
Management and the Worker. 

Some of the generalizations which Roethlisberger makes will not be particularly 
new or startling to the social scientist. They are, however, tied much more closely 
to real life situations than is usually the case when they are presented in a text book 
of psychology or sociology. As a result they acquire considerably more significance 
and their implications are more apparent. The importance of feeling and sentiment 
as opposed to logic in determining peoples’ behavior is weli demonstrated 
Roethlisberger has an almost Freudian disdain for the importance of logic as a 
determinant of human behavior. 

The situational approach is strongly stressed, but Roethlisberger does not make 
the common mistake of the cultural determinist. He pleads merely for a recog 
nition that the individual’s behavior acquires meaning only in the light of the 
situation. There is little value, he points out, in talking about “workers in general.” 

Devotees of Ogden and Richards, and of the Chicago School of Semantics, wil! 
perhaps feel that he has oversimplified the role of words in industrial relations 
He stresses the importance of language both as a technique of control and as a 
necessary basis for understanding. 

Underlying all of this discussion is the clear-cut recognition that the problems of 
cooperation in industry are basically psychological. Roethlisberger’s thesis is that 
the worker is struggling to maintain an equilibrium between (1) the demands he 
is bringing to the work situation, and (2) the demands which the work situations 
are making of him. The familiar R= f(S,O) bas a vital place in his systematic 
theory. 

One of the things that emerges from this theoretical discussion is a very pertinent 
series of comments in connection with traditional personnel management. He 
concludes Part I with these trenchant remarks: “The personnel management of a 
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particular business organization is adequate when (1) it introduces in its own 
organization a skill of diagnosing human situations—not some pious platitudes or 
wheezes on how to treat employees in general; (2) by means of this skill, it 
commits itself to the continuous process of studying the human situation—both 
individual and group—within its own organization; (3) it tries to secure the 
collaboration of its employees by running its human affairs in terms of what it 
learns and discovers about its own organization; (4) it learns that what is impor 
tant to particular employees exists in its own backyard—not in university libraries 
or in the minds of university professors.” 

Part II is concerned with the broader problem of the relation between social 
science and industry. Roethlisberger points out that the business executive neces 
sarily deals with cooperative social phenomena, but that he does not ordinarily 
have a systematic frame of reference in which his thought is set, and in terms of 
which he operates. It is up to the social sciences to provide this frame of reference 
through the process of further study and research in business organizations. 

He is justifiably somewhat critical of the present state of knowledge in this area. 
“It is a curious fact that there are certain areas of endeavor where those who teach 
do not practice and those who practice do not teach.” This generalization applies 
rather widely to economics, government, sociology, and social psychology. It does 
not apply to medicine or engineering 

“It is also interesting and profitable to note that in areas where those who practice 
do not teach and those who teach do not practice, knowledge has not advanced 
very far. . . . For example, what Aristotle said some 2000 years ago about politics 
makes as much sense today as it dic then. However, what the Greeks said about 
Medicine 2000 years ago would sound like gibberish to the modern Medical 
student. . . . It would seem fair to conclude then that knowledge has advanced 
more rapidly in those areas where those who teach are also practicing the skills 
they teach. This is just another way of saying that knowledge has advanced more 
rapidly where theory and practice have gone hand in hand.” 

Roethlisberger points out that men skillful in management are frequently 
unaware of the nature of their skills, and quite unable to communicate them. He 
believes that some of these skills can be explicitly formulated. In fact, a good part 
of this book is devoted to an initial formulation of the basic necessary skills of 
management. One may question the completeness of his formulation, but its 
correctness is almost self-evident. There will be many who will argue that these 
“rules for management” are not explicit enough—that they are too vague, too 
general. However, Roethlisberger recognizes clearly that, just as the clinical 
psychologist cannot formulate a specific set of rules for handling all cases of father 
fixation, so the industrial relations therapist cannot formulate specific rules for 
handling all accusations of favoritism made by workers. A basic frame of reference 
is useful in approaching problems of industrial relations; some of the important 
variables which will be determinative, and some of the methods which will be 
found helpful in studying any specific problem can be and are specified. 

While skilled managers are often unable to communicate their skills, many social 
scientists are exceedingly articulate, but what they have to say, has little relevance 
to the actual problems of social organization. Roethlisberger devotes a chapter to 
an introduction of the social scientist to the business man. The average social 
scientist would be well repaid for a careful reading of this chapter, whether he 
glances at the rest of the book or not. 

The value of a more effective collaboration between social scientists and business 
executives (one would hope labor leaders also) is clearly indicated in the last 
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chapter. The author discusses the role of each of several social science specialists 
in the promotion of healthier industrial relations. 

He believes (and this reviewer strongly supports his belief) that neither business 
executives nor social scientists have yet begun to see the consequences which could 
result from their effective collaboration. Because of its brevity, this little book 
may be far more effective than Management and the Worker in promoting a 
realization of just this point. 

Doucias McGrecor. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


TIME AND THE MIND: Persona TEMPpo—THE Key to NorMAL AND PATHOLOGICAL 
Mentat Conpitions. By Harriet Babcock. Cambridge: Sci-Art Publishers, 
1941. Pp. 304. 


Babcock uses the two concepts of level and efficiency to explain the mental 
functions of the normal! and the abnormal individuals. Level is the degree of 
abstract behavior of which the individual is capable when time of performance is 
unimportant. Efficiency is the rapidity with which old associations can be used in 
present situations. Tests which are not timed may be used to measure the level, 
whereas efficiency is measured by timing the responses. 

In the deterioration scale which is described by the author, the vocabulary of the 
revised Stanforc-Binet is used to determine the mental level, although other tests 
which are not timed may be used for this purpose, four of which (opposites, 
sentence completion, analogies, and number completion) are mentioned. The 
timed tests which yield the efficiency scores are divided into the following categories: 
easy tests, learning, repetition, motor, speed of total response, initial learning, 
warming up, and easy continuous work. The difference between an individual's 
level and efficiency scores provides the efficiency index. This index is interpreted 
by norms obtained on a population of approximately 3000 individuals. The 
efficiency index, however, is not to be interpreted without consideration of the inter 
relationships of the scores on the subdivisions of the efficiency test. It is, in fact, 
these relationships which produce a more comprehensive picture of the individual's 
mental functioning than the scores considered either separately or as a whole. 
There is also a very high correlation between the level and efficiency scores, which 
is not to be interpreted to mean that both scores measure the same thing, since 
the problem is not to discover the average trend but to differentiate the atypical 
from the normal. 

In mild cases of deterioration the efficiency of mental functioning will be 
impaired, whereas the level may be normal. Level and efficiency are impaired only 
in the more severe cases of deterioration. Either very rapid or very slow responses 
indicate abnormal efficiency, although ordinarily the time is decreased rather than 
increased. 

Ineficiency of mental functioning is due not only to deterioration but may be 
constitutional and will be expressed in abnormal behavior or the inability to make 
proper adjustment, if an individual with such genetic factors is placed in an 
environment which is too difficult for his capacities. Thus the efficiency of mental 
functions can be ascertained very early. Since the author considers some insanities 
as being due to genetic factors, children who are so predisposed will show manic, 
schizoid, etc., reactions in their efficiency of functioning. 


Babcock’s level-eficiency theory of 


indication of more mature thinking than the theory which she used to explain the 


mental functions has more promise and is an 
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results of her first deterioration scale. Formerly she held that vocabulary remains 
unimpaired in cases of deterioration since it is an old habit, whereas recently 


acquired material or new associations (measured by the tests which are now 
purported to yield efficiency scores) deteriorate. With the author’s emphasis on 


the time of mental functioning, and in contrast to her former deterioration scale, 
all the tests which are used at present to measure efficiency are timed. The author 
still maintains, however, that the primary value of using a vocabulary test to 
measure level is that “it draws an old, well-fixed learning which was acquired 
spontaneously because of natural interest and understanding” (p. 75), whereas, 
“Other reasons for its use are the fact that the responses do not depend upon 
(p. 75). As a consequence the author devotes a great deal of space to 
discussion of the disintegration of old and recently acquired materials. The 
reviewer feels that, as was true of the theoretical interpretation published in the 
first deterioration scale, Babcock has been interested in using many subjects and 
test items in order to standardize the procedure rather than attempting to analyze 
the mechanisms which are affected in deterioration. The author’s theory is an 
addendum to the standardization of the test rather than the central core of her 
problem. This, of course, reflects the author’s viewpoint embodied in the statement 
that, “Work in psychology . . . must be guided more than much of it has been by 
some utilitarian value . . .” (p. 241). 

The author's exposition suffers from the fact that there is little continuity in the 
presentation of the subject-matter and in the space of a few pages a number of 
unrelated topics may be discussed. Furthermore, the book is replete with analyses 
and statements which the reader will find very irritating. Some of these are: 
(1) Superficial categories such as, for example, dividing the “dimensions of the 
mind” into sensory discrimination, memory, level of intelligence, and mental tempo. 
Categories of this nature are used throughout the book in spite of the author's 
statement in the introductory chapters that the organism should be studied as a 
whole. (2) Use of mentalistic concepts, such as “psychic,” without proper defi- 
nitions. (3) Describing the cerebral cortex as an instinctive organ. (4) Emphasiz- 
ing self-evident statements such as suggesting that psychology should use “scientific 
psychological analysis” (original italicized, p. 26), as if this is not an accepted 
truism in psychology; or that, “The human mind does not function without a 
human body” (p. 213), should be accepted as an axiom in psychology. (5) In the 
light of the present knowledge of frustration exactly the opposite may be held to 
the statement that, “When there is no expectation of sex gratification until a definite 
age or until marriage, sex is not so dominatingly forceful except for chance experi- 
ence, and neuroses and other untoward manifestations of behavior are not apt to 
develop” (p. 258). (6) The fact that, “Correlations of the total efficiency score 
with mental fevel were higher than those which measure different phases of mental 
functioning” (p. 148), may mean that the reliability of parts of a test are lower 
than that of the whole test, rather than the interpretation given by the author that, 
‘From this it is evident that the relation of the different phases to each other and the 
way in which the different parts of mental process function together are of greater 
significance than either the total score or the different phases considered separately” 
(original italicized, p. 145). 

The above considerations vitiate the probability that an important theoretical 
contribution is made to the understanding of mental functions. The book also is 
not a manual for the revised form of the Babcock deterioration scale. 


G. K. YARCORZYNSKI. 
Northwestern University Medical School. 
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Tue Practice or Crinicat PsycnHotocy. By Stanley D. Porteus. New York: 
American Book, 1941. Pp. 579. 


The field of clinical psychology, like any professional field, has need of books 
written by men on the firing line of practical work. The more academic and 
experimental approach needs to be enriched by contributions from those whose 
contacts are with the everyday problems of practice. Consequently one picks up 
this book by Dr. Porteus, whose years of experience in the Psychological Clinic 
of the University of Hawaii are well known, with hope of a rich reward. On the 
whole, this reward is not forthcoming. The book is a disappointing one from a 
number of angles, and its occasional new contributions are not sufficiently outstand 
ing to overcome this feeling of disappointment. 

In the first place, the work seems poorly organized, and this lack of structure 
does not appear to be merely a superficial lack, but a surface indicator of poorly 
organized thinking. The order of the chapters, and of the topics within a chapter, 
seem in many instances to follow no real pattern. Consequently one gains very 
spotty impressions. 

A second major flaw is the lack in the book of any clear framework of thinking 
about the individual. Throughout the first part of the volume this reviewer wa 
impressed by the fact that there seemed to be no consistent viewpoint in regard 
to the dynamics of human behavior, no clear hypothesis as to human motivation 
The author is critical of the various schools of psychoanalysis and psychiatry, but 
he offers no constructive substitute. He endeavors to remain openminded toward 
truth from any source, but fails to recognize that isolated “truths” are not particu 
larly helpful except to check on the adequacy of some hypothesis. It is not 
surprising to find in the later chapters that the lack of any adequate framework 
in his thinking leads him to be perplexed and discouraged. Discussing the indi 
vidual, he shows no belief in the consistency of predictability of human behavior 
and believes that “man is a creature of whims and caprice as well as of habit, and 
he may suddenly perform some act entirely out of character” (p. 480). With such 
a view it is not surprising that in discussing the causes of juvenile delinquency 
he concludes, “The matter seems almost hopelessly complex” (p. 306). Nowhere 
does one gain the feeling that the author, out of his years of work, has acquired a 
deep understanding of human nature and personality. 

The book has its good points. There is much practical wisdom in Dr. Porteus’s 
discussion of various intelligence and performance tests. His chapters on psycho 
metrics are not sufficiently complete to serve as text material, but they are valuable 
supplements which will be helpful to the psychologist in training. He suggests a 
modified form of the new Binet test for children who have language handicaps 
He tells of a test of self-indulgence which he has found useful! with delinquents 
His chapter on “Measures of social capacity and personality” has many worthwhile 
comments on available instruments. 

The two chapters contributed by his collaborators, the late Dr. Mary Hunter, 
and Dr. Colin Herrick, are among the best in the book. The chapter on “Exami 
nation of young children,” by Dr. Hunter, should be especially helpful to 
beginning clinicians, and Dr. Herrick’s chapter in regard to reading disabilities 
helps to stimulate thinking beyond the diagnostic procedures, in its discussion of 
remedial techniques. Curiously enough, this discussion is classed as an appendix 
to the chapter. 

Although the book contains discussions of the feebleminded, the delinquent, the 
criminal, and the abnormal, this material does not seem to be outstanding. Much 
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of Dr. Porteus’s thinking seems characteristic of earlier decades. In his discussion 
of “moral defectives,” masturbation, sex education, and other topics, the author 
makes a definite effort to rid himself of outmoded ideas, but this effort is by no 
means entirely successful. 

One closes this book with the strengthened conviction that clinical psychology 
cannot be a discipline which merely measures discrete aspects of a complex unity 
which it does not understand. It must be based upon a deep understanding of the 
structure and dynamics of the human personality, an understanding which can be 
clarified and improved through measurements. This volume adds very little to 
such a basic foundation. 

Cart Rocers. 

Ohio State University. 


Dark Lecenp. A Stupy 1n Murpver. By Frederic Wertham. New York: Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce, 1941. Pp. 270. 

This is the story of Gino, an immigrant youth who killed his widowed mother 
and was adjudged insane. It is told mainly by Gino himself in the words of his 
oral autobiography produced bit by bit in the institution to which he was com 
mitted. It is amplified by the interpretations of Dr. Wertham, who marked the 
case for special study. Full diagnosis, not alone of Gino’s “insanity” but of his 
whole life, is achieved by this psychiatrist with the aid of the gratefully acknowl- 
edged insights of Aeschylus, Euripides, Shakespeare, Dr. Timothe Bright, Freud, 
and others. All have a part in expressing the mythos, the drama, and the mystery 
created by life from primal sources and enacted in the slums of twentieth-century 
Manhattan. Gino is Orestes and he is Hamlet; he is a mass of complexes and a 
pattern of motives; he is an offender against society and a victim of the social order. 

When his father died, leaving him to fend for the family at an early age, and 
when his mother became an adulteress, Gino formed the resolve to avenge his 
father and the family honor. He ended by killing his mother while destroying 
the mother-image that presided over the inner turmoil of many months in the 
course of which his conflict reached its climax. Legally he was irresponsible at the 
moment of matricide; at present he lives on with a better understanding of him- 
self, but he cannot go free. His case does not fit the symptomatology of clinical 
treatises, but it reveals in extreme form a pattern not alien to anyone who can 
examine his own soul—the pattern of man at war with himself. 

Those interested in a case study treated with brilliance and unusual erudition, 
and above all placed in the cosmic setting to which life events belong, should read 
the book for themselves. Those who resent in science a dramatic artistry that 
makes scientific instruments productive without emphasizing the instruments are 
likely to snort “sensationalism” while retiring into academic shells. Dr. Wertham’s 
book is sound science, but its science may be learned only by appreciating its art. 
Life does not exist in disjunctive categories 

One technical point that seems to this reviewer to be debatable might be raised. 
It concerns the problem of Gino’s ultimate motive. The author champions the 
Orestes rather than the Oedipus interpretation when there nevertheless seems to be 
much evidence indicating that the matricide was largely a symbolical sexual assault. 
In view of the totality of the story of Gino, this point appears, however, to be of 
somewhat minor significance. 

Howarp Davis Spoert. 

American International College. 
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Cominc or Ace. By Esther Lloyd-Jones and Ruth Fedder. New York: McGraw. 
Hill, 1941. Pp. x+280. 


Intended for the us of young people themselves [the age group 16-25], this book 
discusses in their own language and through verbatim reports of others’ experiences, 
problems which young people face in achieving emotional maturity, becoming independent 
from their families, building relationships with their own and the opposite sex, striving 


for vocational adjustment, and evolving a scheme of values. 


The authors attempt to help the reader work through his own problems by 
presenting the issues involved, suggesting possible courses of action, and discussing 
“without moralizing” the consequences of various of these suggested actions. 
“Final decisions are left to the young people themselves.” 

The first two chapters, “Personality in the making” and “Our personality needs,” 
present a simple, but sound, exposition of emotional development. Three funda 
mental personality needs are discussed: security, love, and success. The emphasis 
is on the development of emotional maturity, superbly defined as follows: 


Maturity includes the uniting of unorganized, conflicting, and often unrelated needs and 
desires into some orderly whole—into some reason for living that actually works, that 
means something to the individual. 

Maturity must be won. It is not given us, nor can it be absorbed from others or gained 
by reading books. It can be achieved by each of us only through our own experiences 
(p. 21). 


Chapter 3, “Adjustments in family relationships,” depicts the child's gradual 
emancipation from the family and influences that hinder and facilitate it. The 
ambivalent attitudes of both children and parents in this see-saw phase—now I 
am a baby, now I am a man—are clearly defined and interpreted. 

The fourth chapter, “Men, women, and love,” is by far the finest. This reviewer 
predicts that these 54 pages will become the most widely read and discussed, praised 
and condemned, for, as the authors so correctly state, “There is, perhaps, no other 
area of human life—unless it be religion—around which more cmotionalized points 
of view have developed.” After considering several approaches to adopt in writing 
about this topic the authors decided, “in spite of the cmotionalized reactions that 
will inevitably result, to give as thorough a presentation as possible of the outstand 
ing problems in this area, indicating without equivocation, the points of view’ 
that they, themselves, hold. Some of the vital problems discussed are: what is 
love?, petting, sex expression before marriage, long engagements and sexual conduct, 
marriage, question of having children, etc. The point of view developed in this 
chapter is that sex relations are completely satisfying only when the experience goes 
beyond the physical and involves emotional, spiritual, ani aesthetic qualities. 


, 


The remaining four chapters, “Effective vocational activity,” “Educating yourself,” 
“Getting the most out of college,” and “What can we believe?,” fail to sustain the 
high standard set in the first half of the book. Verbatim reports become more 
numerous (and more boring) and reach their peak in the chapter “Getting the 
most out of college.” Running like a thread through this part of the book is the 
development of an outlook which goes beyond the individual and his personal 
problems, the formation of an adequate social philosophy. Definite social problems 
which young people can tackle are enumerated. The chapter, “Effective vocational 
activity,” is concluded with this sentence (the reviewer hopes that it does not 


initiate a witch-hunt of self-styled patriots): 
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In other words, young people can work in many definite ways to increase the degree to 
which human values will have precedence over property values (p. 176). 


A well-selected topical bibliography of eight pages completes the book. 

Coming of Age is a valuable contribution to the literature on young adults—it 
deserves a wide audience. Although written primarily for the “young people them- 
selves,” it should take its place in the library of every person who works with this 
age group. Intelligent parents can make good use of this book. The chapter, 
“Adjustments in family relationships,” particularly, should be an aid to them in 
understanding their own attitudes toward their growing children and the attitudes 
of the children toward them. The book, as a whole, might well form the basis 
for parent-child discussions—discussions made less difficult to initiate and less 
embarrassing because both parties have had such excellent preparation. But it is 
the “young people themselves”—-young adults seeking economic security, couples 
planning marriage, bewildered boys and girls wondering what it’s all about— 
who will derive the greatest benefit and the deepest satisfaction from Coming 
of Age. 

Stan.tey G. Dutsxy. 

Rochester Guidance Center 


Your Personatity—INTROVERT oR Extravert? By Virginia Case. New York: 
Macmillan, 1941. Pp. x+277. 

This work falls in the no-man’s land between scholarly texts and popular how-to- 
influence-people books. It is much more solid than the reader would anticipate 
from perusal of the title and last paragraph on the paper jacket: 

From this interpretation of the Jung theory, you can learn to recognize the two types 
in your daily contacts, to deal with them in your personal relationships, and to achieve 


for yourself a complete, mature, and balanced personality. 


The author’s purpose is to correct “current misunderstanding” of Jung's theory 
and to make available “to the general public the helpful practical knowledge of 
human nature which Jung’s work supplies in abundance. . . . “Dr. Jung has read 
it [the book] im manuscript form and has consented to its publication.” (Italics 
mine.) 

The entire book is devoted to an elucidation of the basic concepts of extraversion 
and introversion. The author introduces two terms of her own to aid in differ- 
entiating the types: rapport and incorporation. Rapport is “the extravert’s natural, 
direct, personal response to all sorts of people,” (not necessarily harmonious rela- 


tions); incorporation is the introvert’s accomplishment of “relating selected portions 


of the world to himself. 

We are given a new light on ambiversion. “Therefore, an ambivert . . . is not 
a person who is neither an extravert nor an introvert, as some psychologists suppose, 
but one who is both. . . .” “It is impossible to represent introversion and extra- 
version on a single linear scale with ambiversion as a point midway. . . . Ambi- 
version is completeness; it is not neutrality.” 

The author is opposed to those who present formulas for dealing successfully with 
people; “The real basis of dealing successfully with people is to understand them.” 
She claims that an understanding of the two types will be of practical advantage 
by warning us what not to do and by showing us what to expect of people and 
what not to expect. (A long formula, but a formula, nevertheless.) 
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For those who are interested in descriptions of extraverts and introverts the book 
is excellent. After reading some two hundred pages of material (some of it 
repetitive) differentiating them, a clear conception of Jung’s classic types is obtained. 
That is about all that can be said in favor of the book. A question may be 
legitimately raised: “Who wants to read all that for that purpose?” Those who 
are seeking a simple formula for personality will be delighted in having to master 
only two concepts, or three, if ambiversion is included; the book is for them. 
Others (and the reviewer hopes this includes all psychologists), who are convinced 
that the coining of new words and classification of people do not solve psychology’s 
most important problem, understanding human behavior, will regard this book 
and its predecessor, Psychological Types, as fumbling attempts in man’s efforts to 
learn about himself and others. 

Stantey G. Dutsxy. 

Rochester Guidance Center. 


Lancuact 1n Action. By S. I. Hayakawa. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1941. 
Pp. ix+243. 


Professor Hayakawa has written Language in Action as a textbook for use in 
first-year college English courses. It is offered as “a general system for clearing 
the mind of harmful obstructions” by applying semantic principles to the thinking, 
talking, listening, reading, and writing we do in everyday life. Readers familiar 
with the writings on semantics of Korzybski, Ogden and Richards, and Carnap 
will find here familiar ideas, but divested usuaily of their official verbal clothing 
and combined frequently in illuminating juxtaposition. The unity of the book on 
the side of theory derives from the author’s adherence to Korzybski’s: system of 
general semantics. 

Language in Action has several values for the psychologist. (1) It is a lively, 
lucid, and intellectually respectable, popular account of semantic principles which 
might well be required reading for all psychology majors. (2) It presents a variety 
of illustrations and applications of psychological principles of a kind often over- 
looked by psychologists. (3) It is a good antidote for the intellectual parochialism 
to which academic specialists are prone. (4) It makes a contribution to systematic 
psychology by pointing out relationships among phenomena commonly considered 
unrelatedly by psychologists under the rubrics of class recognition, transfer of train- 
ing, abstraction, stereotypes, frames of reference, meaning, neuroticism. 

Stan.ey G. Estes. 

Northeastern University. 


Epitepsy AND CEREBRAL LocaizaTion. By Wilder Penfield and Theodore C. 
Erickson. Springfield, Ill.: C. C. Thomas, 1941. Pp. 607. 


This book is indispensable for anyone taking responsible care of patients with 
convulsions. Dr. Penfield’s approach is that of a neurosurgeon and, of course, 
cerebral localization is his major interest. Dr. Jasper contributes a useful chapter 
on the important field of electroencephalography. The bulk of the book, therefore, 
is an authoritative neurosurgical treatise. 

To M. R. Harrower-Erickson is entrusted the confusing field of psychological 
studies. Anyone who is at all familiar with the field, and certainly anyone who 
reads this book, realizes the impossibility of generalizing about patients whose only 
point of similarity is that convulsive attacks are the presenting symptoms. 

Quite properly the author points out that standard tests, such as the Stanford 
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Revision, need to be used with caution. The Rorschach method is regarded with 
far more favor. In general, emphasis is put on individual appraisal, and such 
terms as the “epileptic personality” are deprecated. 

Inevitably, the psychological complexities are. not considered at length. However 
several highly important points are brought out. In the first place, routine psycho- 
metric treatment is inadequate. Secondly, the patients with epilepsy need careful 
consideration by people who are aware of the severe strains imposed by the 
appalling uncertainty concerning the group of discrders which are lumped under 
the name of epilepsy. The author accepts a series of challenges and boldly ignores 
conventional divisions of professional service. Obviously, certain psychiatrists and 
social workers might question the temerity shown, but this reviewer agrees that no 
rigid boundaries should be set up for clinical psychologists. 

Bronson CROTHERS. 

Children’s Hospital, 

Boston. 


Nervous aND Mentat Diseases ror Nurses. (4th ed.) By Irving J. Sands. 
Philadelphia: Saunders, 1941. Pp. ix+353. 


This fourth edition of an already valuable and popular book should be welcomed 
by those who teach psychology, mental hygiene, and psychiatry to nurses. Both 
organic and functional nervous diseases receive their due attention, and the practical 
management of patients suffering from nervous and mental diseases is always 
emphasized. The care and management of patients under insulin- and metrazol- 
shock treatment is a valuable addition. There are almost exhaustive references at 
the end of each chapter which, to the reviewer's mind, constitute some of the most 
valuable portions of the book. They are cited as “references for further study,” and, 
though it might be too much to expect hard-working student nurses to follow 
through with the suggestions, it is the reviewer's opinion that the instructor himself 
might very well profit by reading some of Dr. Sands’ selections. 

Gerorct GARDNER 

Judge Baker Guidance Center, 

Boston. 


SCHIZOPHRENIA IN CuiLpHOop. By Charles Bradley. New York: Macmillan, 1941. 
Pp. viit145. 


A bibliographical survey of the literature relative to schizophrenia or schizo- 
phrenia-like processes that may be seen before the onset of puberty. 

Dr. Bradley does not criticize or theorize, but gives selected passages relative to 
aspects of this condition, such as incidence, symptomatology, course, types, laboratory 
findings, etc. This publication was made possible through a grant of the Supreme 
Council, 33° Scottish Rite Masons of Northern Jurisdiction, U. S. A., and is a 
valuable volume for reference by the others working on this broad research project 
in dementia praecox now sponsored by the Masonic group. There is little discussion 
relative to the dynamics or motivations behind the schizophrenic process, but those 
interested in “depth studies” will find the bibliography of 118 titles of value. 

GrorGE GARDNER. 

Judge Baker Guidance Center, 

Boston. 
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